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In the ordinary dictionary words are arranged according to the letter 
they begin with— 

In the RHYMING DICTIONARY every word in the English language 
is listed according to its termination. Thus you can quickly find a suitable 
rhyming word for any situation that may arise—there’s no delay, no mental 
searching for the word you need. 


A HELPFUL DAILY ASSISTANT 

This book is the most HELPFUL assistant any writer could desire. 
For instance, suppose you've written a line ending with the word “night.” 
You need the word most appropriate to your subject which will rhyme with 
“night.” Reaching for your RHYMING DICTIONARY you turn to “night” 
and there you find “height, fight, right, might, plight, light, fright, sprite, 
white, tight, kite, bite,” etc. 

A clearer, more concise method of expression in YOUR writing will 
soon establish a distinctive style and bring you profitable recognition. It’s 
to vour awn advantage to have this splendid reference book in your library. 


700 Pages. Price, Postpaid, $2.50. 
Clothbound. 


Clip and mail the coupon TODAY—let this useful book help to make 
your literary career all that you want it to be. 
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THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Enclosed find $2.50 (check or money order) for a copy of the helpful book, 
RHYMING DICTIONARY. 
It’s understood that if I am not satisfied with it after a three-day examination, I 
can return the book and get my money back at once. 
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THIS OFFER 
Extended to 


June 5th 


Use this 
Coupon 
at once. 


GET THIS BOOK FREE 


For a limited time you can secure a copy 
of this valuable new book Free of charge. 


HOW TO WRITE SHORT STORIES 


By L. JOSEPHINE BRIDGART 


This is a complete and thorough treatise on the 
art of story writing—one that the reader can turn to 
at any time for guidance and advice. The writing of 
the short story is taken up and discussed in an 
interesting and readable manner—each point in the 
development of the story is made clear. Sources of 
Material—Plot—Theme—Style—Characterization—all 
these and many other subjects appear as chapter titles 
in this most valuable volume. 

In addition to the chapters dealing directly on the 
writing of the story there are discussions of Writing 
as a Business—What Editors Want—The Value of 
Criticism—-How to Present the Manuscript, and many 
other subjects of vital interest to every writer. 

OUR SPECIAL OFFER TO YOU 

Send us the coupon below, together with $2.00 
(check, money order or currency) before May 5th. 
You will receive the next twelve big, illustrated issues 
of THE WRITER’S DIGEST and a copy of HOW 
TO WRITE SHORT STORIES will be forwarded to 
you by return mail, postpaid, and free of charge. 
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908 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen:—I want to be a regular reader of THE WRITER’S DIGEST. 
Enclosed is $2.00 for a year’s subscription, beginning with current number, and you 
may send me a copy of HOW TO WRITE SHORT STORIES by return mail, 
postpaid, without any extra charge to me. 
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A Most Remunerative Field Lies Before 
the Writer of Successful Short Stories 


know how to prepare it in acceptable form to sell. So, of course, you must FIRST 

learn the proper METHOD of constructing and marketing your story. And there 

is no better way to secure this essential knowledge than through the carefully 
prepared lessons of the 


“IDEAL”? COURSE IN SHORT STORY WRITING 


written by a past master in the writing of short stories. Everything you need to know about 
writing short stories is contained in these 25 lessons, You learn the type of story each 
publisher wants; how to choose a theme; how to build a plot and many other essential 
points in constructing an interest-holding story, 


Y= get a splendid idea—you know it will make a capital story—BUT you DON’T 


During the next thirty days YOU have an unusual opportunity to secure this remark- 
able course at a greatly reduced figure, The “IDEAL” Course in Short Story Writing has 
been selling for $10.00—and it’s easily worth it—hundreds of appreciative letters in our files 
prove that. At the same time, we realize that just at this time there are many aspiring 
writers who cannot afford to invest this amount. And we want to assist the greatest number 
of ambitious writers—to get them started on the PROPER road to their literary success. 


Here’s the Opportunity You’ve Been Waiting For 


Every writer needs the WRITER’S DIGEST—the handy assistant that keeps you in 
touch with the literary world. The subscription price is $2.00 a year. During the current 
month YOU can secure both the magazine AND the “IDEAL” Course in Short Story 
Writing for ONLY $5.00. You will immediately appreciate the remarkable value contained 
in this liberal offer. Accept it at once. Clip the coupon and mail TODAY. When the 
mail carrier delivers your course and the first issue of WRITER’S DIGEST, pay him 
$5.00 in full settlement for both. It will prove an investment from which you will reap 
lasting benefit. DON’T DELAY A MINUTE, 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
907 Butler Building Cincinnati, Ohio 


TONNE 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 907 Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Gentlemen: Please send me the “IDEAL” COURSE ON SHORT STORY WRITING and 


enter my name to receive THE WRITER’S DIGEST for one year. 


I agree to pay mail carrier $5.00 in full settlement for both the course and 12 numbers of the 


magazine. 


It is understood that if I am not satisfied, that the lessons and magazine can be returned 
within three days from their receipt, and my money will be refunded in full at once, without question. 
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LESLIE G. BARNARD, FICTION 


WRITER 


A brief account of the career of a young Canadian which 


offers much 


encouragement to 


aspiring scribblers. 


By John Patten. 


“N° one should take up writing as a 
+% profession, I am convinced, with an 
eye only to the dollar sign; or who is with- 
out a real love for his work; or who fears 
to face disappointments a-plenty. But to 
one whose heart is in the writing, and who 
can stand a few knocks mixed in with the 
thrills, it is one of the most delightful oppor- 
tunities and occupations in all the range of 
human endeavor.” 

Into this brief paragraph Leslie G. Bar- 
nard, the young Canadian writer, has packed 
whole volumes of advice. Time and again 
we have heard writers with many more 
vears of experience behind them offer simi- 
lar counsel to friends who have expressed 


a desire to write. 


And well might these sentences be applied 
to any profession. Writing is not one pecu- 
liar in every detail unto itself, nor has it a 
special code leading to success. Far too 
many a goal is obliterated by the dollar 
ign in all walks of life—while along the 
highway to every form of endeavor, we find 

10se who have been stalled in the mire of 
liscouragement and disappointment. 

That Mr. Barnard’s statements are not 

ile words is amply proved by a review of 
his life and work. Although he may still 
he classed as a new writer, his brief career 
backed by much experience which in the 
light of his present success points directly 
ward just such a career as he is now 
‘cunched upon. 
leslie G. Barnard was born in Montrea 
1890. As he says practically all of his 


life has been spent there in the shadow of 
Mount Royal. Practically all of his work 
has been done there and moreover he hopes 
that whatever he is to accomplish in the 
future will originate in that same locality. 

Montreal is and will be his home, but 
love of home does not in any way preclude 
the desire for those journeyings from place 
to place which furnish that knowledge of 
life as it is, so necessary to the writer who 
would have his work widely recognized. 
Already he has seen something of the world. 
Army service carried him into foreign lands 
and taught him much of men as they are 
found under varying and trying conditions 
and in different environments. He has also 
learned, as all writers must, that many for- 
eign lands can be visited by means of the 
printed page, and that broad and compre- 
hensive reading will lay the foundation .for 
those fictional ramblings that must some- 
times be essayed in the interest of a story 
character. 

As has been said, Mr. Barnard’s life was 
filled with incidents that point toward his 
literary career. When he was but twelve 
years of age, he first “appeared in print” 
on the Boy’s page of a weekly newspaper in 
Montreal. From that time on as he himself 
says: “My literary career resolved itself 
very much into the matter of harnessing 
one’s hobby.” 

“My first short stories to appear in maga- 
zine form” he continues, “were published 
when | was sixteen or seventeen, in a 
Toronto monthly, which, in spite of this 
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handicap, has flourished even unto the pres- 
ent day. If I remember aright, this maga- 
zine published three of my yarns, including 
one in which my hero immortalized himself 
in print by crossing the timbers of a wrecked 
bridge with ‘baited breath’.” 

Following these early successes, literary 
zeal was supplanted with a desire for a 
place in the realm of business. Literary en- 
deavors were relegated to the background, 
and he set out in pur- 
suit of a fortune. 
Stock and bond pros- 
pectuses, real estate 
folders, and_ insur- 
ance policies claimed 
his attention in turn. 
Finally he became a 
partner in an insur- 
ance brokerage con- 
cern. 

With the beginning 
of the war in 1914, 
came a call from a 
friend in the publish- 
ing business to edit a 
“minor league” war 
publication — which 
with many others of 
its kind sprang into 
existence during those 
hectic days. Perhaps 
it was that this offer 
proved to be the spark 
that revived the liter- 
ary ambitions which 
had lain dormant, but 
at any rate, to quote 
Mr. Barnard, “Joy- 
fully I flew from the 
certainties of insur- 





cumstances. He also saw something of 
England, France, Belgium, and a small part 
of Germany, and became acquainted with 
the characteristics of the inhabitants. But, 
and it is rather singular, the idea of making 
use of these experiences in writing did not 
occur while he was living through them. 
It remained for a little incident happening 
on Armistice Day to sow the germ that 
grew into this idea. This incident I am 
going to give to you 
in Mr. Barnard’s own 
words: 

“Armistice night 
did it !—though, again, 
I was blissfully un- 
conscious of any shap- 
ing of destiny! The 
good fortune to be in 
London on that great 
night of pandemoni- 
um, of bliss and tears, 
9f mirth and madness ; 
a simple, yet striking 
incident at Piccadilly 
Circus, emerging for 
but a moment, like a 
single bubble from the 
surging tide of 
humanity — out of 
these came an idea for 
a story, insistent, per- 
sistent. I simply had 
to write it. 

“Next Sunday 
morning I showed it 
to a chum at the hotel 
where we were stay- 
ing. He gave it back 
later. 

“‘Here’s your 





ance to the uncertain- 
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yarn,’ he said. ‘It’s so 
darned interesting | 








ties of this editing— 
of which art I knew 
nothing—and of writing, of which I knew 
but little more.” 

The war lasted longer than the magazine, 
as the long desired opportunity of getting a 
bit nearer the things about which he was 
attempting to write, was finally granted and 
Barnard became a member of the Canadian 
I-xpeditionary Forces. 

Although rather mild as far as active 
participation in fighting goes, this overseas’ 
experience has meant much to him since. 
Here he was given the chance to mingle 
with men of every type and class and to 
observe them under many and yaried cir- 


forgot you wrote it!’ 
That counted for a lot. 

“Later, I showed it in turn to two other 
friends, one of them particularly interested 
in the subject of vocational guidance. 

“One—the vocational man—said: ‘I don't 
know much about the writing game, but I'd 
say you ought to follow it up as a life work.’ 

“I laughed at that; secretly I was im 
mensely tickled. I had no thought of taking 
him seriously then. 

“The other said—one day as we jogged 
in an ancient Ford a!ong the road from 5t. 
Pol to Arras: 

“It’s not bad in spots,’—meaning the 














story, not the road, though the remark might 
have equally applied to it—‘but there’s a 
lot wrong with it. I can’t just tell you 
where.’ 

“No, it didn’t humble me; it only made 
me mad! I said to myself then: ‘I’ll show 
him yet!’ 

“Looking back I allot him a definite place 
in that trio of friends who must share the 
responsibility for turning my thoughts to 
the writing game as a life work. 

“Let no one be misled. The judgment of 
one’s friends may be reversed by that higher 
court in which sit the brethren of the edi- 
torial permission. None of these, on being 
timidly approached via the mail box, seemed 
to share either the enthusiasm of the two 
friends or the near-pessimism of the third. 
They were, almost without exception, much 
interested, but the theme was not just in 
their line, and besides it concerned the war, 
and war stories were speedily becoming a 
drug on the market, and could I show 
them something more in line with their 
needs. That story landed finally in a re- 
turned soldiers’ publication. The financial 
returns were not overwhelming, but ‘The 
edge of the Whirlpool’ served its turn. 

“But for it I should not be writing.” 

The war had for Barnard, as it had for 
many other men, proved to be an oppor- 
tunity for trying something new. 

Returning to Montreal, he found several 
offers of positions, none of which, however, 
were just to his fancy. 

“While I am debating the matter and 
waiting,” Mr. Barnard says, “I told myself 
why not try out what I have always wanted 
to try—the writing game. 

“T started, I wrote, I rewrote. The weeks 
passed into months, and with the exception 
of a minor acceptance, the literary stream 
was unruffled by a single pebble of my 
casting. Three months, I think, of stagna- 
tion there were; then an acceptance, and 
nother, and another—just before Christ- 
las time, too. The third reached me in the 
orm of a cheque from the American 
/agazine for $125.00, in payment for a 
‘our thousand word story I had sent them 
cleven days before.” 

There in that brief paragraph is a re- 
\iarkable picture of what every young 

riter must face. First there is the deter- 
tiination to write—to thoroughly try out the 
possibilities of the profession. Then there 

e the disappointments—the months when 

‘re is no encouragement and when the 
mail seems to be a continuous hail of rejec- 
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tions. And then the first few acceptances— 
a period which may prove dangerous should 
the writer become over confident and relax 
his efforts toward the betterment of his 
work. 

But, you say Mr. Barnard won—won in 
three months. Did he? What about the 
years of preparation—of experience that 
had gone before and gone into his writings 
—and what about that ambition—dormant 
at times, I admit—that had been a part of 
him from early boyhood? 

From the day the American Magazine 
check arrived, Barnard has had no other 
idea, than that of making writing—fiction 
writing—his profession. 

“[ have never regretted the decision,” he 
says. “There have been lean months, and 
fat ones; big cheques and small ones; en- 
couragements and disappointments—but my 
records show a continually expanding num- 
ber of magazines on my list, in Canada, 
the United States, and England. They tell 
me also, that of the thirty-eight stories I 
wrote in my first year, I have placed thirty- 
five with reputable magazines. My second 
year of writing ended last September. The 
returns, I am satisfied, will show one hun- 
dred per cent. sales. The joys of the game 
are well worth all the energy it costs. How- 
ever, I am naturally pleased that financially 
as well, the results show an advance over 
what I would have had in the positions 
offered me.” 


So far, Barnard has confined his efforts 
to short fiction—short stories and novel- 
ettes. He is beginning to consider and to 
plan longer work, however, and it will not 
be surprising to see a number of novels, 
bearing his signature, upon the book shelves 
in the near future. 


That, Leslie G. Barnard, in the short 
period of two years, has penetrated the 
mass of disappointments and discourage- 
ments that lie in wait for those who seek 
to tread the highway of success; that he has 
found the true joy and pleasure to be had 
from work into which a man puts the best 
that he has; that he has learned the lesson 
that everyone who aspires to a literary 
career must learn, is most ably expressed in 
this closing paragraph: 

“If it were not an uphill fight from the 
start, there would be no zest in the doing, 
and no thrill in occasionally stopping for 
breath on the way up, and looking back in 
pleasant retrospect upon the lower ground 
already covered. Nor does one travel the 
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way unaided. There is the generous com- 
radeship of one’s friends; and, not least of 
all, the delightful relationships with those 
genial, inexplicable, much-pestered and 
much-maligned folk, the editors. As a 
Canadian, I would add this word: that I 
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~ HAVE never sold a photoplay. I have 

written them, yes, but, marvel of mar- 

vels, I have never submitted one to a pro- 
ducer! 

I write photoplays because I like to write 
them, because that is my hobby, my recrea- 
tion. 

I do intend to write, in a year or two 
years, some photoplays which I will submit 
to producing companies, but meanwhile I am 
practising, studying, training, thinking, pre- 
paring myself. And I get almost as much 
enjoyment out of that as I'll get out of 
letters of acceptance when the time comes! 

So many people do not realize that a 
period of study, of training, must come be- 
fore the period of performance. I believe 
that applies particularly to photoplay writ- 
ing, and that’s why I’m writing but not 
trying to sell. Another point in this con- 
nection—the beginners’ work is bound to 
be crude; if, by chance, it is accepted and 
produced, with its glaring faults, will it not 
be a blot on the author’s record, will it not 
be an obstacle he will have to overcome? 
This does not apply, of course, if the writer 
has the advantage of competent teaching 
and correction of his faults. 

True, I’ve written and sold stories, ar- 
ticles, biographies, jokes, and what not, but 
that too is all training for the greater ob- 
jective-—photoplay writing. For, to me, the 
field of the photoplay is the king of all in the 
domain of authorship, for it is so versatile, 
so expressive of the author’s thoughts, so 
wide in its appeal. 

Yes, I write photoplays because I like to 
write them. But also because the act adds 
to the value of my greatest asset—my brain, 
for I cannot write photoplays without an- 
alyzing human nature, without learning 
more of life. And because I have an object, 
a purpose, in view—to become a great photo- 





WHY I AM WRITING PHOTO-PLAYS 
By Ralph Parker Anderson. 


have found the American editors, almost 
without exception, courteous beyond the de- 
mands of ordinary politeness, kindly, and 
genial, inexplicable, much-pestered, and 
and works beyond the limits of their own 
land.” 
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play writer. A man without a purpose is 
like a boat without a rudder. And because 
the writing of photoplays teaches me how 
to express myself. And because it gives me 
a valuable faculty—to visualize in pictures. 
And because it adds to my enjoyment in 
seeing photoplays as produced on the screen. 
Because it makes me happier. And, last 
but not least, because I simply can’t help it! 

The writing of photoplays makes people 
—real people, my friends and neighbors— 
more interesting to me. I can more readily 
sympathize with them. To man, the most 
interesting of all studies is man, and the 
photoplay writer must be a careful student 
of all mankind. 

The desire to write photoplays did not 
come suddenly like a bolt out of the sky. 
Rather, the desire seems part of my nature, 
and the desire has grown so that it has 
been translated into action. The desire has 
been augmented by a study of current pro- 
ductions, by the inspiring realization that 
the art is still in its infancy, and by seeing 
the success of several friends who studied 
photoplay writing. 

As a business, photoplay writing pays 
splendid returns on small investment. And 
I might say: right here that one of the first 
investments should be a good course, or 
book, for it is as essential to the photoplay 
writer as a saw is to the carpenter. 

As a recreation—to the man who loves 
it, there is no better recreation. As an art, 
it is a rare combination of the two great 
arts, literature and the painter’s art. As a 
means of doing a constructive work for the 
world—could any power be greater than the 
screen’s power to mould character, to cheer 
the disheartened, to spur ambition, to edu- 
cate the ignorant? 

I’m going to be a GREAT photoplay 
writer! Why don’t you try, too? 
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Y HEN the author conceives a story 
the impression is purely mental; 
but once the story takes hold of him he 
must find means of expressing himself to 
others, and so the story is born in some 
particular shape. In the case of the artist, 
he may decide to use either drawings, paint- 
ings, sculpture or bas-relief. In former 
days the author had only two means of 
expressing himself, by the written word in 
a tale, or by the spoken word accompanied 
by action in a drama. 
The producer of a drama on the stage 
knows that two elements go to make up 
every play—dialogue and 


ENTERING MOTION 
PICTURE PRODUCTION 


By Richard Walton Tully. 


TES 
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is due primarily to the peculiar divisions into 
which the story falls, and the conventions 
used by the screen instead of the curtain. 
Still on the whole, the medium for the 
story is the same as that used upon the 
regular stage. However, the great advan- 
tage of the screen over the spoken stage lies 
in the annihilation of those two bugbears 
of the stage dramatist—time and distance. 
The whole world is thrown open to the 
screen writer and is at his disposal instanta- 
neously—no “heavy sets,” no “rushing stage 
hands,” no “dark changes”—all the time in 
the world to visit scenes in different coun- 
tries, to secure manners 








and customs of the 


what is technically 
known as “business.” It 
has long been a well- 
known fact that plays 
which abound in action 


THE AUTHOR 


Richard Walton Tully, the playwright- 
producer, who for several years has been 
one of the foremost figures in theatrical 
circles, has but recently entered the ranks 


world, to put them on a 
piece of celluloid and to 
present them one after 
another, continuously 


and business have been 
the most successful and, 
if joined to this the 
scenic effects of the par- 
ticular play are spec- 
tacular or _ interesting, 
the whole is helped. 

It has been my _ par- 
ticular field to write and 
produce plays of pictor- 


is Guy Bates Post, 


2 66 


of Paradise, 
others. 





of motion picture producers. 
first picture is the screen production of 
“The Masquerader,” based on the play by 
John Hunter Booth, and the original novel 
by Katherine Cecil Thurston. 
stage presentation, the star of the picture 


Among the list of plays for which Mr. 
Tully has been responsible are “The Bird 
Omar the Tentmaker,’ 


and without a moment’s 
loss of time. From this 
standpoint alone the 
present form of screen 
story will never be ex- 
celled. A moving story 
of adventure or external 
reaches its highest phase 
here, since it combines 
all the fluidity of the 


Mr. Tully’s 
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ial value, i.e., in which 

beauty of settings and abundance of action 
ire predominant. Consequently, when | 
came to enter this, my first motion picture 
production, it occurred to me that I was 
entering not exactly a new field, but part of 
in old field. 

Moving pictures present a story wholly 
‘through business thrown upon the screen, 
in which are inserted words on the form of 
ub-titles, when necessary, to carry the plot 
f the story. 

It has been my fortune to do my first 
ork for the screen in conjunction with 
ames Young, the veteran director; and | 
ave found that although the fundamentals 
' writing for the screen are as above stated, 
ct the art of scenario and continuity writ- 
ig requires a technique of its own. This 





novelist’s art with the 
graphic representation of the stage. But on 
the other hand, where the screen story lacks 
is in devices to show the drama of the inner 
lift or soul. On the stage, by means of 
words and tonal qualities, many effects of 
the psychological values of a story can be 
produced; this was more notable in the 
older dramas of the stage, which were writ- 
ten before modern realists insisted on cut- 
ting out the soliloquy. The screen has 
found one device which at present allows 
the equivalent of the old-time soliloquy; I 
mean a dissolving insert to show what is 
passing in the mind of the character af- 
fected. From this over-sufficient device 
alone, I think, some of the recent film 
stories have derived considerable punch in a 
subjective way.. Let us hope that the eagle- 
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eyed censor will not set forth to suppress 
this device as unnatural. 

One may ask: “Why show the subjective 
on an objective screen?” I can only answer 
that I feel that no great art has ever existed 
in the world except that it was founded on 
a subjective state which, in contemplating, 
the beholder immediately identified with his 
own soul-feeling and thereby got the proper 
enjoyment or thrill. The joy of the epi- 
gram and the verbal badinage so present in 
the plays of Wilde or Shaw cannot be 
shown with any relative value upon the 
screen, although recently I have noted in 
some of the larger theatres real laughs com- 
ing from purely verbal matter—i.e., a feed 
line and an apt reply—and this without any 
situation leading up to joke in point. It 
occurs to me that perhaps directors have 
been a little too reticent with their titles or 
screen witticisms in the past, perhaps be- 
cause real witticism that carried the neces- 
sary punch for a laugh are very few and 
far between and very hard to get. 





Recently a new system of obtaining 
sounds by light and reproducing them by 
aid of a selenium cell has been invented 
and from all reports will be practical for 
projecting real talking pictures. Just what 
effect this will have on the form of the 
screen story we cannot tell. It is easy, 
however, to conjecture the final form of the 
motion picture which will combine the ease 
of change of scene of the present film, the 
fluidity of a marvelous plot, the tenseness 
of a modern theatrical play’s construction, 
with dialogue to match, all acted in stere- 
optic projection on a screen that will take 
the actors approximately in life-sized form. 
If this condition comes to pass, what a task 
it will be for the screen dramatists to com- 
bine all these different elements into a new 
form of dramatic expression! 

The world is divided up into two classes 
of people! First, the positive people of ac- 
tion who do things and classify them after- 
wards, and secondly those scholasticists who 
classify everything from the past and then 
endeavor to build up achievements today by 
definition and pedagogy. For that reason 
I am inclined to believe that mere terms of 
screen writing have little to do with the 
actual making of a good story. The inser- 
tion of a close-up per se without regard to 
its value by any rule of thumb would, I am 
sure, ruin and not help a story. In other 
words, the so-called invention of the close- 
up by an eminent director was nothing but 





the thought—here the intense tang of a 
spectator’s interest is so great he should see 
his character’s face more clearly; and so 
with the lens, a great director brought the 
face closer to the audience. This close-up 
was new and yet it was an adaptation of a 
very well established custom in the real 
theatre, that of placing opera glasses on the 
back of orchestra chairs within reach of 
the dime in the hands of an eager spectator 
who wished to see the actor’s emotions 
more closely. 

The elements of a good story, whether 
sung as an ode by Hawaiian natives to an 
accompaniment of calabashes and cocoanut 
rattles, or a story half-read, half-acted a-la- 
Russe, whether fastened on celluloid and 
shot upon the screen, or given upon the 
stage by living actors in the form of drama 
—their fundamental qualities are still the 
same: to make those who are watching the 
story, either through eye or ear, throb at its 
adventure, mourn with its catastrophe, sym- 
pathize with its hero or heroine to such an 
extent that they forget their place in the 
audience and live for a moment outside 
themselves in the land of make-believe 
which yet seems real. Some job at that! 

As a newcomer to the arts of the screen 
I hope to work my way slowly. Whether 
I can achieve what I should like to do in 
this new field remains to be seen—but there 
are three rules of criticism that are funda- 
mental to any artist’s attempt in any field— 
first, what is the workman trying to do; 
second, has he done it; third, was it worth 
doing? Inasmuch as I am a tyro I hope 
[ may be excused for stating what I feel 
may lie ahead of me in the land of the silver 
sheet even in this rather indefinite fashion. 
And you will please observe that numbers 
two and three of the above criticism still 
remain to be answered. 


A FAMOUS ROUND TABLE 

The other day an extraordinary group of 
men gathered about the round table in Mac- 
millan’s reception room. Edwin A. Robin- 
son, America’s greatest poet, was exchang- 
ing books with Vilhjahnur Stefansson, 
America’s greatest explorer. Joseph Gol- 
lomb, who had just delivered the manu- 
script for a new boys’ book, was giving the 
latest news from d’Annunzio to Padraic 
Colum, that genius among story-tellers and 
true lyric poets. Meanwhile E. C. Caswell. 
the illustrator, was making mental notes 
for sketches of them all—truly a good) 
company. 
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OME pathetically serious souls have 

taken pains to point out that we are 
headed straight for the devil because of our 
constant desire to be amused. At the ex- 
pense of seeming sacrilegious, let me point 
out that this world-old depravity presents a 
capital opportunity for the writer who can 
call forth the coveted smile and resounding 
laughter. The literature of sorrow goes 
pleading and weeping from one publisher to 
another; but the literature of joy, of wit, 
of humor wins its way quickly and brings 
from the publisher a cheerful check and a 
cry for more. ; 

Those mirth-killing puritans of today who 
would make art and letters a final resting- 
place for all that is bitter and gloomy, ought 
to be reminded of Hawthorne’s statement 
that we should thank God for our Puritan 
ancestors,—and also thank Him for every 
day that removes us further from them. 
Seriously speaking, there is nothing more 
tragic than the spectacle of a man without 
a sense of humor. Such a person, I take it, 
lacks the stuff of completely-rounded de- 
velopment and can find no place in the sun 
of this vibrating world; he is irrevocably 
doomed to suffer self-inflicted tortures. 

Humor itself is as broad as the universe. 
The sportive effusions of writers may be 
considered but a modern means of ex- 
pressing the primordial play instinct. After 
man has attended to his necessary work, it 
is essential that he relax in order to enjoy 
the freedom of body and mind which play 
gives. On the other hand, if man, primitive 
or modern, does not work, it is obviously 
imperative that play furnish an outlet for 
his excess energy. This play instinct is 
manifest in all creation. Observe the play- 
fulness of a favorite dog or cat, or the 
‘monkey business” of the Simian species. 
Does not a baby want to be amused day 
ind night? Will not a youngster miss his 
meals to play a game of ball, and will not 
any an overgrown youngster kill his grand- 
mother to see the home team wallop a rival 
iggregation? What kind of. art does the 
tired business man, or the one who isn’t so 
tired, crave? What newspaper would dare 
mit the joke column as an antidote for the 
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murders, hold-ups, suicides, accidents, whis- 
key raids, and other pleasant news of the 
day? Does anyone ever refuse to hear a 
comic story or a rare bit of humor? It is 
related that Lincoln, just before signing the 
Emancipation Proclamation, told a_ side- 
splitting anecdote that made every member 
of his cabinet roar with laughter. That 
little piece of ‘human diplomacy put them 
into a healthy state of mind to weigh and 
decide a nation’s destiny. The greatest in- 
tellects have always used humor to relieve 
the stress and strain of “all this unintel- 
ligible world.” Life is too serious to be 
taken seriously at all times. Even God 
must have a sense of humor, otherwise He 
would assuredly not have made some of us, 
or, promptly after finishing creation, made 
light of the universe. 

There is certainly nothing more delightful 
than the fun of the genius or the poet. 
Thackeray observes that humor is charm- 
ing and poetry is charming, but the blend- 
ing of the two in the same composition is 
irresistible. Practically all the great poets 
have left delicious bits of humor in verse, 
and these evidences of a sense of the ludic- 
rous but serve to convince us of their broad 
humanity. Indeed, the highest type of 
humor is the humor that laughs because it 
loves and loves because it laughs. Chaucer 
is called the “Father of English Humor” 
because he was the first to caricature, to 
burlesque, to ridicule, to laugh heartily at 
his characters—and yet to love them withal, 
not in spite of, but because of, their human 
failings and foibles, their weaknesses and 
follies. Humor has been characterized by 
Walter Pater as “the laughter which blends 
with tears, and even with the subtleties of 
the imagination, and which, in its most ex- 
quisite motives, is one with pity—the 
laughter of the comedies of Shakespeare, 
hardly less expressive than his moods of 
seriousness or solemnity of that deeply 
stirred soul of sympathy in him, as flowing 
from which both tears and laughter are alike 
genuine and contagious.” 

Many and various have been the attempts 
to explain humor, but no satisfactory all-in- 
clusive definition has yet been forthcoming. 
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Perhaps the simplest way to obtain humor- 
ous effects is by means of a sudden mirth- 
provoking surprise : 
ROMANCE 

You were a lovely creature, 

And I was rather bold; 

The evening air was mystery, 

The moon was growing old. 


We met,—Well, who can tell 

Just why a sudden fancy springs 
From eye to eye, from touch to touch, 
Inte the heart of things? 


We laughed a time and strolled a space, 
And suddenly—we kissed ; 

The breath of lilac on your lips 
Perfumed the strange romantic mist. 


And I am glad that once we met, 

For all was fair with no regret; 

We pledged our love by the star-swept sky— 
But you were lying, and so was I! 

In this little experiment notice that the 
fun springs from the unexpected turn in the 
last line. An unlooked-for change of 
thought or quip occurring at the end ‘there- 
fore, seems to explain many instances of 
humor. Under this head comes the pun. 
Obviously, the surprise here consists in the 
unexpected application or change in mean- 
ing of a word. 

A NATURE FAKER 

The tadpole is a curious beast, 
A paradox complete ; 

For he is but four inches long, 


When he has grown four 7 
E. F. Moberly. 


His death, which happened in his berth, 
At forty-odd befell; 
They went and told the sexton, and 
The sexton tolled the bell. 
Hood, Faithless Sally Brown. 


Ben Battle was a soldier bold, 
And used to war’s alarms: 

But a cannon-ball took off his legs, 
So he laid down his arms! 

But when he called on Nelly Gray, 
She made him quite a scoff ; 

And when she saw his wooden legs, 
Began to take them off! 


“O Nelly Gray! O Nelly Gray! 
Is this your love so warm? 

The love that loves a scarlet coat, 
Should be more uniform!” 


Said she, “I loved a soldier once, 
For he was blithe and brave; 

But I will never have a man 
With both legs in the grave! 


“Before you had those timber toes, 
Your love I did allow, 
But then, you know, you stand upon 


Another footing now!” 
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So round his melancholy neck 
A rope he did entwine, 

And, for his second time in life 
Enlisted in the Line! 


One end he tied around a beam, 
And then removed his pegs, 

And as his legs were off,—of course, 
He soon was off his legs! 


And there he hung till he was dead 
As any nail in town,— 
For though distress had cut him up, 
It could not cut him down! 
Hood, Faithless Nelly Gray. 

Many there are who consider puns the 
lowest type of humor; but it is well to re- 
member that Shakespeare himself often in- 
dulged in the most unrestrained kind of 
word-play and banter. 

Another capital means for securing humor 
through surprises is the device of anti- 
climax. Any unanticipated transition from 
the important to the trivial, or from the 
high to the low, produces a sudden shock 
which moves to laughter. In this field 
Pope is the recognized master : 

Not louder shrieks to pitying Heaven are cast, 
When husbands, or when lapdogs breathe their 
last. The Rape of the Lock. 


This day, black omens threat the brightest fair 
That e’er decerved a watchful spirit’s care; 
Some dire disaster, or by force, or slight; 
But what, or where, the fates have wrapped in 
night. 
W iar the nymph shall break Diana’s law, 
Or some frail china jar receives a flaw; 
Or stain her honor, or her new brocade; 
Forget her prayers, or miss a masquerade ; 
Or lose her heart, or necklace at a ball. 
Ibid. 


Most instances of humor, however, may 
be traced to a playful sense of the incon- 
gruous. Wherever there occurs a disparity 
between the normal and the abnormal, be- 
tween the ideal and the real, or between the 
actual and the fanciful, we are apt to find 
some form of the humorous. An obvious 
example is that furnished by the comic sec- 
tion of newspapers. Here some human 
failing or foible presenting a deviation from 
the normal is hit upon and made the basis 
of humorous characterization. By consci- 
ously exaggerating this failing or foible, 
the incongruity is increased still further 
and the fun thereby enhanced. Exaggera- 
tion, indeed, with its inevitable grotesque- 
ness and absurdity, is the only intellectual 
province in which the people of the United 
States may be said to be distinctly original. 
Mark Twain among the writers of prose, 
and James Russell Lowell, among the poets 
are two of its chief exponents. 














A REVOLUTIONARY HERO 


Old Joe is gone, who saw hot Percy goad 

His slow artillery up the Concord road, 

A tale which grew in wonder year by year; 

As every time he told it, Joe drew near 

To the main fight, till faded and grown gray, 

The original scene to bolder tints gave way; 

Then Joe had heard the foe’s scared double-quick 

Beat on stove drum with one uncaptured stick, 

And, ere death came the lengthening tale to lop, 

Himself had fired, and seen a red-coat drop; 

Had Joe lived long enough, that scrambling fight 

Had squared more nearly to his sense of right, 

And vanquished Percy, to complete the tale, 

Had hammered stove for life in Concord jail. 
James Russell Lowell. 


Incongruity, furthermore, is the basis of 
exxcellent humorous effects which result 
from taking an absurd or trivial idea and 
treating it with elaborate seriousness, or, 
conversely, taking a serious idea and treat- 
ing it in a trivial or ridiculous fashion. 
One of the most famous pieces dealing with 
the profound in a ridiculous vein is Swin- 
burne’s parody on Tennyson’s Higher Pan- 
theism: 

THE HIGHER PANTHEISM IN A 
NUTSHELL 


One, who is not, we see; but one, whom we see 
not, is ; 

Surely, this is not that; 

What, and wherefore, and whence ; 
over and under; 

If thunder could be without lightning, lightning 
could be without thunder. 

Doubt is faith in the main; 


but that is assuredly this. 
for under is 


but faith, on the 


whole, is doubt; 

We cannot believe by proof; but could we believe 
without ? 

Why, and whither, and how? for barley and 


rye are not clover; 

Neither are straight lines curves; 
under and over. 

One and two are not one; but one and nothing 


1s two; 

Truth can hardly be false, if falsehood cannot 
be true. 

Parallels all things are; 
askew ; 

You are certainly I; 

One, scr ne see not, is; 


yet many of these are 


but I certainly am not you. 
and one, who is not, 


we 
Fiddle, we 4 a is diddle; and diddle, we take 
it, is dee. 


Under this head may be placed the in- 
congruity resulting from understatement : 


LITTLE WILLIE 
Little Willie hung his sister, 
She was dead before we missed her. 
“Willie’s always up to tricks! 
Ain’t he cute? He’s only six!” 


Anonymous. 
MARY AMES 
Pity now poor Mary Ames, 
Blinded by her brother James; 
Red-hot nails in her eyes he poked— 
I never saw Mary more provoked. 
_ Anonymous. 
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yet over is 








TENDER-HEARTEDNESS 


Little Willie, in best of sashes, 
Fell in the fire and was burned to ashes. 
By and by the room grew chilly, 
But no one liked to poke up Willie. 
Col. D. Streamer. 


Another type of ludicrous incongruity is 
found in verses that describe objects in 
terms the opposite of true: 


‘TIS MIDNIGHT 
’Tis midnight and the setting sun 
Is slowly rising in the west; 
The rapid rivers slowly run, 
The frog is in his downy nest. 
The pensive goat and sportive cow, 
Hilarious, leap from bough to bough. 
Anonymous. 


‘TIS SWEET TO ROAM 
’Tis sweet to roam when morning’s light 
Resounds across the deep; 
And the crystal song of the woodbine bright 
Hushes the rocks to sleep, 
And the blood-red moon in the blaze of noon 
[s bathed with a crumbling dew, 
And the wolf rings out with a glittering shout, 
To-whit, to-whit, to-whoo! 
Anonymous. 


W. Gilbert, in the Bab Ballads, cre- 
ates his marvelous fun by taking stories of 
the most ludicrous impossibility and treating 
them as if they were the most natural pro- 
ceedings in the world. Of these, The Yarn 
of the “Nancy Bell” has become a classic. 
Again, an incongruous figure of speech may 
reduce sentiment to the absurd: 


THY HEART 


Thy heart is like some icy lake, 
On whose cold brink I stand; 
Oh, buckle on my spirit’s skate, 
And lead, thou living saint, the way 
To where the ice is thin— 
That it may break beneath my feet 
And let a lover in! 
Anonymous. 


Finally, delightful nonsense may be 
achieved by treating the obvious as a thing 
obscure : 

THE PESSIMIST 
Nothing to do but work, 
Nothing to eat but food, 
Nothing to wear but clothes 
To keep one from going nude. 


Nothing to breathe but air, 
Quick as a flash ‘tis gone; 

Nowhere to fall but off, 
Nowhere to stand but on. 


Nothing to comb but hair, 
Nowhere to sleep but in bed, 

Nothing to weep but tears, 
Nothing to bury but dead. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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HERE are a great many writers who 

ask and even pay for criticism, but 
comparatively few, I have come to fear, 
who profit appreciably by it after it is 
given. I could devote a pretty large volume 
to anecdotes about writers who asked for 
an honest opinion and then were furiously 
angry or deeply hurt when such an opinion 
was forthcoming. 

If you want sympathy seek out some 
friend who always thinks you right and 
show him your manuscript. If you want a 
sincere expression of opinion, go to some 
person, preferably not an intimate friend, 
who is known never to say what he does 
not mean or pay some prefessional critic 
with a reputation for honesty to tell you 
what he thinks of your work. Insincere or 
undeserved praise may give you pleasure 
but it will not help you to sell your manu- 
script. If you cannot bear the pain of hav- 
ing your faults pointed out to you or are 
so cocksure of yourself that nothing any 
man can say will alter your opinion of your 
work, don’t waste money or your friends’ 
time. If after all, you do not want criticism, 
don’t ask for it and don’t pay for it. Cer- 
tainly it is not good business sense to pay 
a man for an opinion and then be very angry 
because he has been honest enough to risk 
losing your patronage by giving you just 
what you have paid him for. . It is not good 
common sense to ask an acquaintance to tell 
you what he thinks of your story or article 
or poem and then treat his remarks with 
contempt or indifference because they are 
not all praise. 

I. believe that almost any expression of 
opinion is valuable, providing it is sincere. 
We are not writing for ourselves, and what 
any other person thinks of our work is per- 
haps of more importance than what we our- 
selves think of it. To see ourselves. as 
others will see us is the important matter, 
whether it is a question of a costume or a 
manuscript. Can the average person follow 
ine without effort? Does my theme stand 
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out as I hoped it would? Will the average 
reader be touched by my pathos or amused 
by my humor? These are questions which 
may be satisfactorily answered by showing 
your manuscript to any honest person, re- 
presentative of the class of readers your 
story or article or poem is intended to please. 
Even though the chosen person is timid in 
expressing an opinion he will unconsciously 
tell you what you ought to know before you 
have talked with him many minutes. 

I once showed a young girl from the 
country a specimen of my typewriting. I 
had just begun to use a typewriter and I 
rather hungered for approbation. The girl 
looked at my neat sheets, evidently trying to 
think of some appropriate and pleasing com- 
ment. Then she said _ enthusiastically: 
“How lovely and clear your periods are!” 

Every graduate of a business college will 
appreciate the fact that she had uncon- 
sciously given me a bit of criticism which 
[ did well to heed. If the young woman 
who reads your moral uplift story seems 
especially impressed with how well trained 
vour heroine’s butler was, see what you can 
do toward suppressing the butler. 

I once criticised a dainty little sketch 
about a very feminine young person whom 
a young man was taking to his mother for 
inspection. The author wrote us later that 
our unconscious criticism had been of more 
value than that we had painstakingly made. 
He said we evidently thought the young 
man was taking home his fiancé, whereas 
he was really acting as escort to a beautiful 
Angora kitten! : 

If your friend says innocently, “Well, 
what became of your hero?’ when you 
thought you had allowed the young. man to 
die of fatigue on page 15, you’d better see 
if page 15 doesn’t need rewriting. If he 
fails even to smile at your culmination of 
humor, ask yourself if the average reader 
would “see the point.” Will your child’s 
story hold your little brother or daughter ? 
Or does your eager listener grow restless 
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near the middle or drop asleep against your 
knee just as you reach your climax? Does 
your friend’s gardener smile over your ar- 
ticle on the growing of plums which you 
had thought so interesting and practicable? 

There are a hundred ways in which a 
writer may obtain a glimpse of his work 
without asking for a definite expression of 
opinion. Sooner or later, however, most of 
us want to hear in so many words what 
some other person thinks of our efforts. 
I want to give a word of warning to the 
writer who is sincerely anxious to know 
the truth: Don’t ask an opinion unless you 
have some reason to think it will be worth 
something to you and don’t look upon one 
person’s opinion as equivalent to a consensus 
of opinion from all the intelligent readers in 
your country and don’t reject an opinion 
after it has been conscientiously given until 
you have some definite proof that it is 
worthless. Always be open to suggestions 
for improving your work, but cling as to a 
life-preserver to the faith you have in your- 
self. 

I went to college with the fixed belief 
that I had ability as a writer. I had chosen 
my profession farther back than I could 
remember, and all the teachers I had had 
in primary, grammar and high school had 
praised my compositions. But when I en- 
tered college I encountered an instructor 
who thought my themes very poor indeed. 
No matter what the subject, my carefully 
written papers elicited only adverse com- 
ments and poor marks. I tried hard to 
correct the defects pointed out to me but 
apparently I made no progress in my in- 
structor’s favor. I grew confused and dis- 
couraged. Then I began to look into my 
own case with impartial eyes. I remem- 
bered that teachers older and with appar- 
ently quite as wide a knowledge of English 
as my new instructor had praised my work 
and that I had even sold some articles. I 
resolved to try one of my themes with that 
critic before whom my work, if I was to 
write for publication, must all pass, the 
editor. To my keen delight the theme sold. 
My faith in myself was restored. 

Later I came into contact with Dr. Krapp, 
of Columbia University, and his criticisms 
put new life as well as ideas into me. Every 
adverse comment he made seemed just, and 
every word of praise seemed sincere. But 
suppose I’d allowed myself to be discour- 
aged by the first man, undoubtedly quite as 
conscientious as Dr. Krapp? I’d have given 


up my one great ambition and today I 
should be working at some uncongenial task 
instead of happily laying down the law to 
those whose aspirations and tastes run side 
by side with my own. 

Let your faith in yourself be built upon 
a common-sense foundation and then con- 
sider each criticism dispassionately. Have 
you in your manuscript, so considered the 
mistakes pointed out to you? Was your 
critic right in declaring that you had never 
studied the principles of style? Is it true 
that your manuscript cost you only an 
hour’s hasty effort, though you had hoped 
to sell it to the Atlantic Monthly or the 
Century? Was his guess that you had just 
been reading Les Miserables correct? 
What should concern you is the truth. If 
you have faults you want to know them. 
If your work has merit you want to under- 
stand where it lies. Listen to each criticism 
offered you with a mind free from pre- 
judice, always yearning to reach your high- 
est posibilities as a writer and not at all 
concerned with small jealousies and wounds 
to your pride. If your critic’s adverse com- 
ments are well-founded, be grateful for 
them, make them a part of your working 
knowledge and attack your next manuscript 
better equipped than you were before. Test 
your criticism, not to argue with your critic 
or to prove to yourself that you know more 
than he does, but to determine whether or 
not his comments are justified by the defects 
and merits in your manuscript. 

Let me illustrate what I mean by testing 
a criticism. A fellow-critic showed me a 
letter he had received from a courteous 
patron, asking for an explanation. The 
patron enclosed a very correct and attractive 
manuscript and said it was representative 
of his work in general; yet he had just 
received a criticism from my colleague. 
stating that one of his manuscripts was nof 
correct and inviting. I pondered the letter 
for a moment and then it flashed across my 
mind that in short-hand not and neat look 
very much alike. What the critic had said 
was: “Your manuscript is neat, correct 
and inviting.” The error was the sten- 
ographer’s. 

I once examined a very carefully written 
and readable manuscript and was disap- 
pointed to find that the ending was wholl) 
lacking in point. Apparently the author 
had the ability to write entertainingly but 
did not know how to reach a climax. ! 
wrote as helpful a criticism as I could, 
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wondering a little that so intelligent a man graphing, revising and even the copying may 


as the writer seemed to be should have 
tried to write a story with such poor ma- 
terial. In a few days I received an apolo- 
getic letter, thanking me for having taken 
so much pains with so unsatisfactory a man- 
uscript and explaining that the author had 
neglected to enclose all of the pages. As it 
happened that the last page I examined 
formed a sort of conclusion to the narrative 
I had not guessed that some of the manu- 
script was missing. 

Both of the writers I have just discussed 
were not only gentlemen but they were sen- 
sible. Instead of becoming very indignant 
at what was manifestly unwarranted criti- 
cism they compared their manuscripts with 
the letters concerning them and so had little 
difficulty in finding the cause of the dis- 
crepancy. 

In writing a manuscript that involves 
knowledge of some special sort of which 
you have only a limited amount, a word of 
criticism is often invaluable. A man who 
has been dean of technology in one of our 
well-known colleges told me that frequently 
a sermon was spoiled for him because of 
some unscientific illustration or statement 
on the part of the preacher. A doctor told 
me that some of the stories he read struck 
him as positively absurd when it came to a 
scene involving an accident or an illness. 

An Episcopalian sister once wrote me, 
asking that I consult her if I wished to 
describe anything involving an intimate 
knowledge of her church.. “Recently,” she 
wrote, “a Boston newspaper described a 
great Episcopalian service, in which ‘the 
acolytes were suspended from the ceiling.’ 
{ am sure you would never put an acolyte 
in so painful a position, but nevertheless 

you may make a mistake which would spoil 
your story for an Episcopalian reader if you 
lo not first show it to one of us.” 

The writer who has a friend willing to 
lance over a paragraph or a scene or a 
whole article or story involving knowledge 

' some special subject will do well to 

vail himself of this friend’s counsel. If 

e have the spirit of the true artist we want 
our work to be perfect, even though the 

itter we are considering involves nothing 

)re vital to our main idea than the setting 

a bird’s leg or the placing of a candle. 

| believe the youngest writer should de- 
pend upon himself for all the actual work 

involved in producing a manuscript for 
publication. Planning, punctuating, para- 


all well be done by the young writer eager 
to reach his highest possibilities in the realm 
of authorship. But the most experienced 
author may profit by criticism. It takes a 
man with a pretty long neck to get a view 
of himself from all four sides. Criticism 
shows us our work as others see it, and if 
we receive it with open minds, it will free 





us “frae monie a blunder and _ foolish 
notion.” : 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
CONTEST 


In answer to the many queries received at this 
office, we are pleased to publish at this time, the 
winners in the $30,000 Scenario Contest conducted 
by the Chicago Daily News. 

The awards as announced by the Daily News 
recently, follow: 

FIRST PRIZE, $10,000 
Miss Winifred Kimball, of Apalachicola, Fla. 
SECOND PRIZES, $1,000 EACH 

Albert D. Barker, Prospect St., West Bridge- 
water, Mass. 

Kent Curtis, Captiva, Fla. 

Anna Blake Mezquida, 969 Pine St., 
cisco, Cal. 

P. H. Limberg, Fairmont, Minn. 


San Fran- 


Elmer J. Allman, 950 N. Laramie Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Brianna Barrett, 9 Dresser St., Newport, R. I. 


Rose Cour, 827 Montrose Ave., Chicago, III. 
Jennie R. Maby, 823 S. 4th St., Pocatello, Idaho. 
Joseph F. Hook, Granger, Wash. 

Dorothy Bronson, 233 Long Ave., Chicago, III. 


THIRD PRIZES, $500 EACH. 
Edwin M. Stahle, 230 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Il. 
Florence Drake, Tecumseh, Okla. ; 
Mrs. Larry Byrne, Union Wholesale Library Co., 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Mrs. K. C. McIntosh, 
Washington, D. C. 
Berton B. Bales, 1314 Starks Bldg., 
Harry P. Smith, 333 Greenwich 

wich, Conn. 
Marion H. Krebs, 5510 Gates Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Ada Jack Carver Snell, Minden, La. 
Elizabeth Redfield, 150 E.35th St., New York City. 


care Navy Department, 


Louisville, Ky. 
Ave., Green- 


Wm. Wallace Cook, 603 N. Kalamazoo Ave., 
Marshall, Mich. 5 
Herbert J. Spence, 318 North 10th Ave., East, 


Duluth, Minn. 

Harry Stahl, 50 W. 4th Ave., Denver, Colo. 

Mrs. N. M. Kessler, 3504 N. Lincoln St., 
cago, Ill. 

Celeste H. Barman (Mrs. Maurice Strauss), 16 
N. South Market St., Chicago, III. 

Nina Almond, 4 Lasner St., Stanford Univer- 
sity, Cal. 

Mrs. Cora Jones Davis and Mrs. Maxine Myers, 
Alexandria, Va. (Writing under the pen names 
of John Marshall and Katherine Harrington. ) 

W. D. Hoffman, 2034 Lincoln St., Berkeley, Cal. 

Mabel A. Coan, 60 Vine St., Wyandotte, Mich. 

Helen K. Perry, 3426 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. - 

Lila E. Dean, Tucson, Ariz. 


Chi- 
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N the preceding article, dealing with 

the opportunities the young song writ- 
er of today has to break away from the 
almost impossible conditions imposed upon 
him by the legitimate music publisher, it 
was pointed out that the vaudeville theatre 
and vaudeville artist beckons with welcom- 
ing hand the song and lyric writers who 
show possibilities, “signs of life,” or the 
vaudeville “sense.” 

Acquiring this so-called vaudeville 
“sense” is nothing to become alarmed over, 
and only means the acquisition of the “me- 
chanics” by which a song for the stage is 
constructed. If, heretofore, while attend- 
ing your local vaudeville theatre, you sat 
back in your seat and merely listened to 
the singers of songs for pleasure, without 
bothering yourself to “dope out” the whys 
and wherefores, the following suggestions 
may from now on permit you to attend 
these performances and see things through 
different eyes, for I will try to bring to 
your attention a few of the elementary 
laws governing the sale of vaudeville songs 
and material. 

The young writer will do well to “lay 
off” the hackneyed “love stuff,” unless a 
truly beautiful or a newer idea is set forth 
in an exceptional manner. We have had 
the moon and croon, and arms and charms 
served to us over and over until we’re 
weary and uninterested. The lyrics with 
good, clean laughs are the first demand, 
and writers with an attitude for expressing 
comedy situations with a “punch” in their 
verses and choruses will find a warm wel- 
come for their efforts. 

Last month I mentioned that before 
writing, a writer must possess a real idea 
to build on. Here I want to take you be- 
hind the footlights for a few moments and 
whisper to you a little “inside dope” on 
some of the famous songs of famous head- 
liners who have made vaudeville history. 
If you will trouble to look these songs up, 
you will discover that all of them had cork- 
ing ideas propelling them to recognition. 








THE VAUDEVILLE SONG MARKET 
By George Elwyn. 
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A short time ago, Miss Belle Baker, na- 
tionally famous, retired temporarily from 
vaudeville. In due time Miss Baker (a 
married woman, using her maiden name 
for stage purposes) became the mother of 
a chubby little baby boy. Shortly after, 
Miss Baker was again booked into the 
Palace Theatre, New York, for a return 
showing. Most every one wondered— 
some being quite skeptical—if Miss Baker, 
now being a mother, could “come back.” 
At the opening performance Miss Baker 
sang a song, prepared for the occasion, 
named “Welcome Stranger!” The lyric 
told of the little stranger who had come 
into her life, how she cherished it, and 
would watch over and pray for it night 
and day! The theme, greatest of all— 
mother love—swayed and gripped that 
audience! At the conclusion the house 
rocked! The idea was a master-stroke. 
Presented as it was, it hit between the 
eyes, and “tied the show in a knot,” com- 
pletely stopping proceedings until the artist 
finally had to beg off with a thankful, 
pleading speech. From then on she was 
“solid,” with her future never in doubt. 
Supposing she had chosen to sing instead 
“Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star,” or some 
other such twaddle? But no; someone had 
used his brains, and here an old theme was 
capitalized in a striking, startling, heart- 
gripping manner. 

Miss Grace La Rue, Miss Rae Samuels, 
Miss Irene Franklin, Eva Tanguay, Venita 
Gould, Nora Bayes, and others I might 
mention are what we term as our “big- 
time” women “singles.” Each of them de- 
pends almost entirely for the success of 
her act on the numbers she can get to sing 
which possess that “something” about them 
which grips an audience. These artists, 
having “arrived” at the top, can reason- 
ably be credited with extraordinary ability. 
But, with all their natural genius for put- 
ting numbers over the footlights, they are 
helpless with a poor song. Each has her 
own original style of “delivery,” and the 
daily and principal worry of each is to 
secure “hit” numbers as good or surpass- 
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ing the songs about ready for the discard. 

Miss Eva Tanguay, I venture to say, has 
spent thousands of dollars on songs, try- 
ing to secure a sure-fire successor to her 
world-famous “I Don’t Care!” A fortune 
awaits the writer who can supply it. The 
dynamic Eva is perhaps the only woman 
in the world who can put this sort of a 
number over, but it is that very fact which 
should assist writers in creating other such 
sensational lyric-ideas especially for her. 
She is at present playing the “Pantages 
Circuit.” Anyone can see her for the pur- 
pose of submitting songs. 

Some professional writers of songs for 
the stage allow vaudeville artists to ex- 
amine a song, whether submitted or written 
to order. Others demand one-half of the 
price-down. In either case, the artist must 
pay fully for same before singing on the 
stage, unless installment payments are ar- 
ranged for, which is the case generally with 
lesser grade acts. 

It is a perplexing fact, but often a song 
that sounds “great” on the piano in a 
demonstrating room “goes flat” when fin- 
ally sung on the stage before an audience. 
By the samte token, there have been songs 
memorized half-heartedly, or “sandwiched 
in the act” by an artist because of friend- 
ship for some writer—and for countless 
other reasons—that have at once turned out 
to be immense hits. Here is a striking in- 
stance of this fact. It has since turned 
out to be too much of a strike for the 
author of this overnight, sensational song 
hit! 

No doubt, you have all seen or heard the 
famous comedian—not overlooking his 
seven little ones—Eddie Foy. Well, Mr. 
loy’s eldest son, Bryan Foy, by reason of 
his twenty-one year’s “bringing up” in the 
atmosphere of the theatre, has turned out 
‘o be rather a clever writer of stage songs 
ind material. A short time ago, Bryan 
worked on the bill with two men, friends 
{ his, who called their act “Mr. Gallagher 
ind Mr. Shean.” One morning, after 
vatching the men work, Bryan “doped out” 

little idea for the two men that devel- 
oped into a “topical” song, which was also 
named “Mr. Gallagher and Mr. Shean.” 
ryan, thinking his efforts merely a pleas- 
ing little thing, gave it outright to his two 
triends, thereby making his big mistake. 
lor, the very first time the men sang it, 
the song not only made a “big splash”—it 
Was a positive riot! Overnight, this num- 
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ber brought the men into the recognition 
they sought. And by the time you read 
these lines, the song itself, under the title 
given, will have been published and on the 
market. Bryan should have retained the 
publication rights. This song will furnish 
the new writer with the finest kind of an 
example of what is really wanted in the 
way of vaudeville comedy songs. 

As in all things, the new writer must 
use judgment, and his observations must 
give him a “bead” on what kind of songs 
vaudeville artists demand. One would not 
try to sell a comedy cross-fire song suitable 
for two men to a high-class women singer 
specializing in ballads. Just as a writer 
must read a certain magazine he intends 
writing for in order to get a line on what 
it wants, just so must a writer of songs 
acquire by observation his knowledge of 
what vaudeville singers need. 

The writer will find the folks of the 
theatre the easiest people in the world to 
approach. They will gladly listen to what 
he has to offer, will make appointments to 
meet him at their hotel, or, in the larger 
cities, will accompany the writer to a music 
publisher’s branch office where a sound- 
proof demonstrating room and a piano 
will be found at the artist’s disposal. Or, 
in the case of no music with the lyrics, 
they will read and examine and consider 
the possibilities of the lyric separately. The 
hotel probably affords the best place to 
catch an artist. All cities have their 
“theatrical” hotels” where artists usually 
stop, and here you find many acts gathered 
in the lobby before or after the show. 
Upon acquaintance, one act will gladly 
“tip off” the writer as to just who they 
think is looking for new songs and ma- 
terial. Any writer offering comedy stuff 
will not be allowed to escape! Comedy in 

any form is the hardest thing for an artist 
to procure. Any good, clean comedy song 
or dialogue or situation will find almost an 
instant purchaser among the folks of the 


“stage. 


If you wish to offer a song with music 
in manuscript form, there usually is a 
pianist around who will play it for you. 
If you can play it yourself, best of all. Or 
if you have a friend who will learn your 
number well and do it for you, well and 
good. But the wily automobile salesman 
wouldn’t try to demonstrate a machine that 
was too full of oil and smoked, sputtered 
or back-fired. No more should a new song 
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be demonstrated by an incompetent pianist 
who “murders” or “butchers” the melody, 
or plays in any but a smooth and flowing 
manner. Singers have special vocal “rang- 
es” of their own, therefore a pianist who 
can transpose—who can raise or lower the 
pitch of the melody—is often of very great 
assistance. 

A tune, or the music to lyrics, while ad- 
ding considerably, if properly done, is not 
absolutely necessary if the idea and words 
are good. Unless a writer is acquainted 
with a composer in whom he has great 
faith—someone whom he knows has previ- 
ously composed specially good music of a 
similar kind—he had better not kill the 
chances of good lyrics by burdening them 
with indifferent accompaniment. Not one 
so-called composer in fifty has the slight- 
est intimation of the kind of melody that 
should be thought out for a comedy lyric. 
The music and lyrics are—or, let us say, 
should be—affinities!] Each should be in- 
complete without the other, and each should 
support the other. A composer, merely 
hired to “set” a tune to words, generally 
has no other interest than to collect as 
quickly as possible. He may hit it right, 
but more often it will be just a tune, and 
no more. 

The melody and words, then, traveling 
hand in hand, should reinforce each other. 
If the words be humorous, the melody 
should assume the same identical “mood” 
and thereby “humor” the lyrics, making for 
an impressionable whole. The composer 
to whom you would pay good money for 
the music might recognize and possess 
ability to “get” this idea exactly—but 
again, the chances are he would miss. Here 
a trusted collaborator is invaluable. 

Take the song, for example, “I Love a 
Lassie,’ made famous by Harry Lauder. 
The whimsical, captivating little melody 
and the words are mated to each other 
perfectly, and each seems inseparable from 
the other. Had these words, by any chance, 
had other than the present melody set to 
them, I greatly doubt if this gem of a song 
would have reached it’s present world-wide 
popularity. 

Therefore, the writer of lyrics might do 
better by selling his product sans music, 
allowing the performer to take care of the 
music part of it. Nine times out of ten, 
the artist, upon taking a strong liking to 
the lyrics, and upon memorizing them, 
will soon evolve a tune of his or her own 





to fit the words. These original melodies, 
coming naturally and smoothly, lend them- 
selves to the artist’s individuality and per- 
sonality, and incidentally please the artist 
to a greater degree, putting him or her in 
better “sympathy” with the creation, and 
thereby enabling the artist to “sell” it 
across the footlights with more assurance 
and certainty. Remembering also that the 
artist lives among and is constantly sur- 
rounded with clever professional musi- 
cians, who fully understand vaudeville’s 
needs, the artist is in a position to obtain 
one who can instantly jot down the artist’s 
own melody, set an accompaniment and 
orchestrate it in short order. 

Ballads are more or less a drug on the 
vaudeville market, but, like everything else, 
you never can tell. Yours may be the long 
delayed and sought for “sob” number, and 
there’s always the fact that—well, some- 
one might like it! 

As there are over one hundred thousand 
people in the show business, with the sea- 
son drawing to a close, and the majority 
of them already thinking about new ma- 
terial for next season, the present moment 
is the time to brush up some ef those pet 
ideas you have been nursing. The big 
buyers of songs and material next season 
will be the men and women “singles” and 
the singing, talking, and dancing teams on 
the smaller circuits which I mentioned in 
the previous article. The three and four 
people acts will all need special songs and 
talk. For instance, if they are doing a 
“rural” skit, with songs and music, a 
clever “rube” or “hick” song with comedy 
catch-lines or laughable situations will be 
almost certain of selling to an act of this 
kind. Then there are the quartettes, who 
buy exclusive songs. 

The bigger your ideas, and the bigger 
the fish you go after, the greater your com- 
pensation. Also, be a salesman! Espe- 
cially so as you have the easiest people in 
the world to talk to and become acquainted 
with. They will all assist you. I don’t 
mean literally that they are “easy” and 
gullible—but they are “regulars” and will 
not devour you on sight. If they can’t use 
your stuff, at least they will point out to 
you exactly why they can’t, what the re- 
medy is, in their opinion, and send you on 
your way glowing, thankful that you have 
had the pleasure of meeting them! And 
how many editors have time to do this for 
you? (1 wonder if that last will pass the 
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censor?) The beginning writer must not 
overlook the opportunities to have his stuff 
“put on” at his home city local amateur 
shows, either given by school, church, 
fraternal, or other organizations. This is 
all sound practical experience, for there is 
no teacher—and also pleasure—in the 
world like that of creating something in 
your imagination and then seeing and 
hearing it produced in the reality. 

As an afterthought, let me conclude by 
suggesting that a writer, once having ac- 
quired the knack of creating songs for the 
stage, can follow up this advantage by 
learning to connect two or more songs with 
snappy dialogue, clever talk, or pertinent 
situations, which would be a _ complete 
vaudeville act, or “vehicle.” Twelve to 
fifteen minutes running time is sufficient 
for an act. 

I know of one prolific writer who has 


THE OPEN DOOR AND THE TYRO 


By Michael De Musis, 


written and “produced” many acts. At 
present over a dozen of them are on the 
road, working steadily, bringing him in a 
steady royalty income of not less than fifty 
dollars a week each, the larger of them 
more. 

Therefore, again I repeat, attend the 
theater with new purpose, listen to the 
seemingly impromptu nifties and patter 
with new understanding, knowing that 
someone has “sweat blood” to create them, 
analyze, criticise, render to shreds the 
songs and ideas—and then try your hand. 
Who knows but what some day we will 
be surprised to note that you have stuck 
out your shingle on little old Broadway— 
the heart and source of nearly all things 
theatrical—on which, in bright gold letters, 
under your enlightening cognomen, will 
appear the following: “Vaudeville Author 
and Producer.” 





Staff writer for Screenart Pictures. 


| & recent years, the producers of motion 
pictures have been hobnobbing after 
novels, plays, and short stories; even 
poems, to picturize. The screen versions 
of these literary forms were at first a de- 
cided success. The people delighted to see 
in shadows across the silver sheet what 
they read in books or heard spoken on the 
stage. Then their interest began to lag; 
they were disappointed; what they saw in 
pictures was not what they read or heard 
poken in words. Half the magnanimity, 
the power that drew and held them spell- 
sind was lost in the transversion. The 
story, to fit screen requirements, had to be 
altered. These alterations affected the 
iry such that it lost its former attractive- 
ness, and so disgusted the people. 
ventually, these same producers have 
‘ome to the conclusion that if they want 
ir industry to thrive, they must give the 
blic what it wants. It is true that at 
es the merits of a photoplay were sec- 
ondary compared to an eminent author’s 
name as a box-office advertisement. But 
the picture fans will no longer tolerate be- 
ing fooled by such haberdashery. They do 
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not care a piffle whether John Jones, the 
trolly conductor, or James Oliver Curwood, 
the great novelist, writes their screen 
stories, if the stories themselves are of ex- 
ceptional entertainment value. Gradually 
the big men behind the guns have come to 
realize these things: that to receive big 
returns they must please the people; that 
to please the people they must present good 
stories; to present good stories they must 
procure good writers; and to get good 
writers they must pay big—which they do. 
Their prices are a temptation. 

All of which goes to show that the 
writer has come into his own. He is now 
recognized as an important factor, in fact, 
the most important. The entire success of 
the photodrama centers on him. The door 
of opportunity has swung wide open for 
him, and the threshold of success is wait- 
ing to be treaded upon by his feet. 

It cannot be over-emphasized that the 
story is what counts; more so the “original” 
because it is written exclusively for the 
screen. The photoplay differs greatly from 
the spoken drama in that its medium of 
expression is action; of the stage-play, 
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words. In changing a stage-play to a pic- 
ture, much of the beauty is destroyed be- 
cause both are two separate, distinct forms 
of art. Therefore, it can easily be seen 
why the “original” is given the preference ; 
that it conforms more closely with the re- 
quisites of the photodrama. 

The door, as I have said, is open to all. 
But few there are who are privileged to 
enter. Those who are familiar with the 
technique of writing screen drama com- 
prise the chosen few. The scenarist’s pro- 
fession is like all other professions. It has 
to be learned. And he who aspires to 
write picturizable stories will never make 
a success unless he is acquainted with “the 
tricks of his trade.” 

My message is to the misled tyro who 
finds it an impossibility to have his efforts 
accepted. First of all, my dear beginner, 
I would caution you against following the 
lines of least resistance—as most amateurs 
are apt to do—and write up on all the 
taboo stuff, that upon which producers and 
the board of censors have put a ban, some 
of it for moral reasons, and much of it 
because it has been worked over and over 
again that it has begun to become a bore 
to public taste. Avoid all hackneyed plots. 
By this I do not mean that you cannot take 
an old theme, and by working it out in a 
novel way or by inserting a new twist 
make it a different story altogether. Some 
of the best stories have been written in this 
way. 

Work honestly and earnestly. Do not 
be carried away by illusive day-dreams. 
Back of them may lie the germ of some 
plot you have seen or heard and you will 
be writing the same old stuff all over 
again. Write life as it is, and get all your 
ideas from it. You can do it! Nothing 
like the word “can’t” must be a barrier to 
your aspirations. Whenever you come 
across a plot-germ do not be impatient to 
dash it off. Do not sit down and scribble 
an unintelligible jumble of ideas. Wait 
awhile, ponder and think hard enough, and 
you will be surprised how your idea will 
materialize and shape itself into the form 
of a worth-while story. 

Another great fault, which I think you 
can improve on, my dear young friend the 
novice, is the way in which you write out 
your plots. You have a great tendency to 
disguise your ideas under the mask of 
flowery language. If you could only be 


made to realize that simplicity of style 
would improve a hundredfold your chances 
of success in your field of endeavor, ah!— 
then maybe you would take my advice. The 
editors who read your stories are only 
human. Think what miserable lives they 
would lead if they had to swim day after 
day thru scripts covered with eye-straining 
words, which have to be looked at twice and 
delved on a little before one could catch 
their meanings! I do not wish to give the 
mistaken impression that editors are low- 
brows; I am merely emphasizing the fact 
that jaw-breaking words are of little value 
in conveying the merits of a movie plot. 
If ever you will have to make a choice be- 
tween floweriness and simplicity, choose the 
later. You will find it reaches out to the 
masses—that the former is intelligible only 
in exclusive circles. 

Remember! Action is the opus of a 
moving picture. Action and suspense, these 
are the essentials. Action may be mental as 
well as physical. And, as much as you 
wish to succed, do not neglect conflict, a 
struggle of some kind between your char- 
acters which persists to the very ending. 
Keep your audience guessing, make them 
laugh, weep, hate, love, and sympathize; 
move in them as much of their emotions as 
you can. But one final precaution: do not 
neglect the happy ending. The laborer and 
the tired. business man comprise the ma- 
jority of your audiences. After a hard 
day’s work they go to the movies to be en- 
joyed, not to be reminded of their troubles 
or to see the tragic. A bitter taste after they 
leave the theatre is the last thing they 
would tolerate. They are willing to love, 
fight, weep, and sympathize with your char- 
acters, but in the finis, a triumph they would 
most relinquish in their hearts is to see the 
hero and heroine in each others arms, with 
a live-happily-forever-after future before 
them. And another thing: never let evil 
triumph over virtue. You will be making 
the greatest mistake of your life. 

Above all things, work hard, never say 
“quit,” for you’re bound to get there if 
you've got the grit. 





Carey Wilson, recently made associate 
editor of the Goldwyn scenario department, 
has been writing for the screen only a year 
and a half; but in that time he has sold 
eleven stories. His latest is “This Way 
Out,” which Goldwyn will film. 
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A FREE LANCE ON THE WING 


Il, PLOTTING IN PARIS 
By Henry Albert Phillips. 


my 








RAVELING is a constant inspiration 
to some writers. They go about-with 
a note-book in hand and employ every leis- 
ure minute like the busy bee and sit up late 
of night scratching off reams of “copy!” 
These people always carry me back to my 
school days and those paragons who always 
had their tasks correct and improved each 
shining hour in well-doing and were un- 
affectionately known as “teacher’s pets.” I 
hated teacher’s pets! I suppose it was be- 
cause I was lazy and mischievous and con- 
trary. And so it is now 


HI HU 


pened on the Rhine that day in June or 
what thrilling co-incident came to pass— 
meaning innocently, St. Gothard Pass? 
There are finer descriptions written of all 
the earth’s beauty spots than we can hope 
to equal, and like the flowers that bloom in 
the spring tra-la, they have nothing to do 
with the case of fiction. 

Then a story flew into my brain that 
might have been suggested by the facts, but 
its component parts were fiction. It might 
be interesting to the student to note just 

how this story was sug- 





in the school of life, I 
dislike model people and 
model writers because 
they wear those shining 
virtues I do not possess. 

Despite all I promised 
myself and my family 
that I was going to do, 
I find myself relapsing 
into balmy dreams when 
my foot touches Euro- 
pean terra firma. I sit 
down to my typewriter 
with a disturbing consci- 
ousness that Europe is 
just outside my window, 
watting for me to come 


to persuade him to 


in book form, 





Mr. Phillips, who is spending several 
months in the various capitals of Europe, 
gathering inspiration and material to add 
to his already well-filled storehouse, is 
giving us in this series some of the impres- 
sions that a writer finds while traveling. 
The next article will be “How I Wrote a 
Photoplay in London.” Later we will hear 
of his experiences in Vienna, Berlin, Ham- 
burg, and other cities. 

Upon Mr. Phillips’ return home we hope 


of articles similar to that on Photodrama, 
which appeared in these columns. For the 
benefit of those who were unable to secure 
this entire Photodrama series, we are glad 
to announce that it will soon be published 


gested, inspired, evolved 
and completely plotted. 
It is also another reply 
to the question, “How is 
the Free Lance going to 
make his salt and buy his 
sugar?” 

Well, as usual we be- 
gin plotting by a little 
thought, we ruminate on 
the psychology of the 
situation and its char- 
acters. Aboard ship 
there were several peo- 
ple of a romantic turn 
of mind who had never 
been abroad, but who 


write another series 


THE EDITOR. 








out and woo her, and de- 
sert my wife and family 
and principles! I get to thinking and 
lreaming, and writing appears such a silly 
thing in the face of this other passion. Why, 
ne can write anywhere—except here. Nine 
umes out of ten I sigh and sneak out! 
What would you do under the circum- 
stances ? 
* * * * * * 
But is all this stuff our more industrious 
riters scribble down good “story” ma- 
terial? What we are looking for as writers 
oO! fiction is something with a story to it, a 
thrill in it!! A photographic description of 
the St. Gothard Pass or an essay on a trip 
uy the Rhine on a day in June nicely written 
down in one’s diary or a letter home is all 
right enough, but it is quite outside our 
We want to know what hap- 


had so idealized foreign 
lands that they must be- 
come nothing short of a sublimated Elysium 
Field. These yearning souls craved Ro- 
mance—but not at home, that was a bit 
too commonplace. You know, the kind who 
go about blowing bubbles and vainly grasp- 
ing at the shining castles they see reflected 
therein. Thus the opportunities about them 
are trod under foot or discarded. There 
was the theme of my story, the something- 
to-think-about in it that every story should 
contain. 


There was no such one romantic person 
aboard, but several. I made a composite 


character as the hero of my plot. I shall 
call my romanticist Claude which seems in 
the mood and key of my proposed story. 
I shall have him hail from Flatbush—which 
with Hoboken, Yonkers, Hohokus, and other 
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suburbs of the Metropolis enjoy a dash of 
sophisticated city contempt. It is popularly 
supposed that Romance may die there but 
can scarcely be expected to be born there. 
Claude lived there but his eyes had always 
been fixed steadily upon Paris! At last he 
was on his way. France is sighted. Paris 
the Golden is just beyond! 

We delve among the passengers aboard 
ship for our other characters. We must 
find a villain and his accomplice and a hero- 
ine. Here is the Brute in the person of the 
man of huge proportions who looked to 
Claude as though he might have escaped 
from Sing-Sing for the purpose of taking 
this trip abroad. His accomplice will be his 
blonde wife with whom he was seen drink- 
ing cocktails and smoking cigarettes. Our 
heroine is none other than a shrinking little 
Missionary from the suburbs of Akron, 
Ohio, on her way to persuade the brutal 
Turks in Armenia to desist in their depreda- 
tions. 

Now here’s the point to be remembered. 
Our story is going to be serio-comic. We 
are going to see and feel things, not as they 
are but as they appear to be through the 
eyes, emotions and imagination of Claude. 
For Claude takes things at their external 
value only. The man Jooks the Brute, the 
woman with him looks like his accomplice 
and the little Missionary looks the good, 
sweet maid in distress. 

Aboard the train from Havre to Paris, 
the Brute reveals a monster revolver 
strapped about his body. Mrs. Brute re- 
veals laughingly a double-barreled Der- 
ringer secreted in her handbag! The Mis- 
sionary likes these people and the Brute 
fancies the Missionary. What is more na- 
tural than that the Brute should entice the 
Missionary to stop at his hotel ? 

Claude, now glowing with a Sir Galahad 
spirit, resolves to save her! He has his 
taxi follow theirs from the Gare du Nord 
and they fetch up at a small pension hotel 
way in the depths of the crooked Boissy 
d’Anglais. It was well that he had come— 
but it was self-evident that he was not wel- 
come, except to the Missionary in a small 
degree. He hears the Brute arranging for 
a sightseeing tour that night. Claude will 
follow them of course. The Madeleine 
Church is near and they enter. Claude sees 
a disreputable man approach them inside. 
Mrs. Brute hands him something. Aha— 
the plot thickens! This is a French crook 
and accomplice! What is more evident than 


when the French crook is invited to dine 
with them at the little hotel? 

Claude goes to his room to ruminate. 
When he comes downstairs he learns that 
the Brutes, the crook and his Missionary 
have gone out. He wanders the streets in 
despair. Then he sits up half the night 
waiting for the return of one whom he sus- 
pects he will never see again. True enough, 
the Brutes come in without her! He knows 
where she probably is—yes, in the morgue! 

In Paris they exhibit the suicides and 
murdered ones in iced chambers sitting gro- 
tesquely in chairs like dummies who do not 
know how to act. Here Claude did not 
find his Missionary, but none other than the 
French crook with a double hole through 
his body that palpably came from a double- 
barreled Derringer. Claude communicated 
his suspicions to the police who accompanied 
him to the little hotel in Boissy d’Anglais. 
He will wring the horrid truth from their 
mocking lips! And what do they find but 
the police already in possession of the hotel! 

But what is it all about? Here is the 
key to the enigma, dear Reader. The 
Brutes are not brutes at all, nor from the 
East Side of New York City, but rather 
simple folk from Indiana. The husband 
has made a pile of money and they are re- 
turning to the small hotel where they had 
once honeymooned. The Missionary was 
an international crook who preyed on ocean 
voyagers, gaining their sympathy and an 
inside view of their available treasure. 
When the Indianians had gone out that 
night she had plundered their room. The 
Indianians suspected Claude, whose actions 
had been to them suspicious from the first. 
The Frenchman they had met in the Made- 
leine had been a poor starving devil to 
whom they had given a square meal, after 
which he had stolen the little woman’s gun 
and gone to the Seine and shot himself ! 

Claude is somewhat disillusioned and his 
conversion to American Romance is com 
plete when he meets on his return voyage 
the same young woman he had fancied on 
the way over but thought married and hope- 
lessly French and proposes to her, only to 
learn that she lived just around the corner 
from him—in_ Flatbush! Next- 
“How I Wrote a Photoplay in London.” 

Henry Albert Phillips. 





THE more interest you put into your sub- 
mitted story, the larger will be the interest 
borne by the publisher’s cheque.—J. L. !. 
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LL that is written consists of observa- 

tion or experience which may be that 

of yourself or another. If your own experi- 

ence has not given you a mint of valuab‘e 

information or feature material, go get an 

interesting man by the coat lapel and make 

him answer certain questions. That is the 

best and surest way of getting the desired 
information for a feature article. 


THe News INTERVIEW. 

There are three types of interviews—the 
news interview, the personal interview and 
the ghost interview. The most common 
of the three, of course, is the straight news 
interview. We have evidence of it daily 
in the press. News just happens and re- 
porters gather the facts from those with 
whom it is concerned. In a straight news 
interview, the personal pronoun “I” never 
appears. The interview depends rather 
upon the gist of facts and statistics. What 
the man has to say, not how he says it, is 
the center of interest in this type of inter- 
view. In other words, it is mere‘y a recital 
of cold facts, unemotionally told. Descrip- 
tion or fine writing has no p‘ace in the 
straight news interview. People want to 
know facts. What, who, how, when, where 
and why are the questions that must be 
answered. The human interest element does 
not enter into it at all. That is left for the 
feature story, the basis of which is its 
emotional structure, or, in newspaper par- 
lance, “sob stuff.” 

THE PERSONAL INTERVIEW. 

The second form of interview is the 
personal interview, in which the subject 
gives his opinions on certain topics - of 
interest to certain classes of readers. When 
clection time comes around a reporter goes 
o John Jones and asks him what kind of 
in alderman he will make. Description of 
the subject’s personal appearance, his good 
jualities and the opinions of his friends 
‘bout his character, are all embodied in the 
personal interview. 

When there is an eclipse coming, all the 
\ewspapers send reporters to a college that 
ioasts an astronomer and ask for his views 


INTERVIEWS—AND HOW TO GET THEM 


By William John Shannon. 
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on the subject. As the public will naturally 
be interested in astronomy for the moment, 
newspapers take advantage of this fact and 
send their men to- interview an authority 
on astral phenomena. 

If you yourself have not traveled in far 
Cathay, perhaps you can find someone who 
has. You do not have to write romance all 
the time. An interview with a. prominent 
business man who has just returned from 
Brazil, ought to furnish you with plenty of 
material for a good article on the export 
business with the South American repub- 
lics. You can obtain reams of feature 
material from a man who has just come 
from a labor conference in Geneva. A 
banker back from Russia ought to have 
some interesting views on what the Soviet 
Government is doing for the country. 
Newspapers simp!y devour stuff on condi- 
tions there. 

sut, you protest, how can you know 
when big men arrive in town? Through the 
passenger lists in the shipping offices, 
through the columns of the daily papers, 
which publish the arrival of passengers 
from foreign shores, from apparently insig- 
nificant items in the newspapers. There are 
any number of ciues for you just waiting 
to be followed up and developed into timely, 
salable articles. These are merely sugges- 
tions for your guidance. Constant perusal 
of the daily papers will furnish you with a 
mint of ideas for feature articles. 


Tue Guost INTERVIEW. 

The third form, and one that is having 
great vogue with the newspapers and maga- 
zines of national circulation, is the ghost 
interview. In order to secure a ghost story, 
it is necessary to go to a man just returned 
trom Germany, and interview him on finan- 
cial conditions in that country. You get the 
facts and write the article, for he is a busi- 
ness man and not a professional writer. 
After the article is written, take or send it 
to him for reading and his signature. The 
articie is then printed in a magazine over 
his name. 

This form of anonymous writing,, which 


is not very conducive to fame for the 
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writer, is widely practiced by the leading 
newspapers and magazines. The staff, or 
“hack,” writers do the real interviewing and 
writing, but to the person interviewed goes 
the literary credit and no pay. Of late, 
though, many staff writers are coming into 
their own and having their articles and 
interviews published over their own names. 
Some of them have actually gained fame 
along with the monetary consideration for 
their efforts. Less than a century ago the 
best literature of the time appeared anony- 
mously in the pages of the Edinburgh 
Review. Now authors’ names, provided 
they are established, have a certain com- 
mercial value and the artic'es published over 
them are ‘considered authoritative. But 
many magazines persist in sticking to the 
ghost story, prepared by the professional 
writer, and published over the name of 
some big man of affairs. They believe that 
the advertising and news-stand value of a 
big name must always be taken into consid- 
eration. But to the poor hack remains the 
trying dissemination of the big man’s 
material and the proper organization of it 
into at least a plausib'e semblance of a 
story. It is trying, but the experience is 
well worth the effort. 


CHOICE OF TOPIC. 


Most people, contrary to the general 
opinion, like to be interviewed. It sort of 
gratifies their sense of vanity. They like to 
see their names in the paper and to be 
quoted. Every man possesses certain opin- 
ions or beliefs which he wishes to spread. 
His pet hobbies and fads are absorbingly 
interesting to him and it is not difficult to 
get him to talk for publication. But the 
interviewer must naturally choose his theme 
with care. A painful domestic tragedy or 
a personal scandal will naturally be a cold 
proposition for a reporter to get any infor- 
mation on. People like to keep their inner- 
most secrets and domestic difficulties from 
the notoriety of the press. It is evident that 
a man, who has been found to be married 
and living with two wives under the same 
roof, will be reluctant to discuss his own 
opinions about his domestic affairs. So 
choose your topic with care. 


ABOLISH THE NOTEBOOK. 


The person interviewed will often speak 
very rapidly and will wander from his sub- 
ject. Do not make the mistake of “pulling” 
a notebook. Most people are more self- 
conscious when talking for publication and 


will purposely conceal some highly interest- 
ing information that they would otherwise 
bring out if not reminded of the fact that 
what they are saying is to be printed. A 
successful interviewer must cultivate his 
memory so that he can recall a person’s 
exact words without taking notes. 

In obtaining an interview story, a writer 
should bear in mind a number of points 
regarding interviewing in general. In 
advance of meeting your subject it is usually 
good practice to prepare a set of questions 
by which you hope to elicit the desired 
information. It is unwise to “trust to luck” 
for questions to ask when in the presence 
of the subject. The interviewer, in order 
to get material that will be of interest to his 
readers, must first ask himself: “What 
would my readers ask this man if they had 
a chance to talk to him about this particular 
topic?” Your questions should he those 
that the reader would like to have answered. 
And if you prepare and ask intelligent 
questions, you will raise yourself that much 
more in the esteem of the subject. To be 
able to ask sensib’e and practical questions 
is half the difficulty of getting the knowl- 
edge you seek. 

UsEs OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE. 

Another way of getting information, if 
the subject or subjects are too far away to 
permit a personal interview, is to prepare a 
questionnaire and mail it to them with a 
request that they fill it out and return to 
you. When all of the questions are in, it 
is not a difficult matter to compile and com- 
pare your material and write your article 
accordingly. ° 

It is certain'y good etiquette to make an 
appointment with the person to be inter- 
viewed, either by telephone or by letter, 
before calling. Do not drop in unexpectedly 
on the subject. Give him a chance to pre- 
pare for your coming. That is a small 
courtesy he will appreciate. 


ANECDOTES ILLUSTRATE IDEAs. 

The information contained in an article 
obtained through an interview is the result 
of the questions you ask. Get the subject 
to tell a story, to explain or illustrate a 
point. Stories and anecdotes help to make 
clear the most intricate thoughts. Lincoln 
always had an anecdote or story to illus- 
trate his point, and no interviewer ever lett 
that great statesman and misquoted him. 
Lincoln’s yarns always brought out his 
point most forcibly. 
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And another important thing to remem- 
ber: The more you know about the subject 
on which you are seeking an interview, the 
better the questions you will ask. The 
person interviewed naturally thinks the 
reporter has a little knowledge of his favor- 
ite subject and possesses the average 


amount of intelligence. Do not arouse his 
contempt by asking foolish and impractical 
questions. It gratifies a man’s vanity to 
think that he knows a little more than 
others about a certain subject, but even his 
patience can be taxed to the limit with 
nonsensical questions. 











SANCTUM TALKS 


A series of articles on Short Story Writing, intended as 
a guide for those who want to know more about this 
interesting and profitable phase of the writing profession. 


By James Knapp Reeve. 


Founder and Former Editor of The Editor Magazine. 








J AM writing in the effort to make clear 
to the readers of the WriTER’s DIGEST 
the essential facts in regard to copyrights 
and the method of copyrighting in the 
United States. Many requests for such in- 
formation come to the Query Department 
of this magazine and others directly to my- 
self. A large portion of these show a pecu- 
liar misunderstanding on the part of writers 
as to what may be copyrighted. 

I sometimes receive manuscripts upon 
which the word “Copyrighted,” with the 
date, is typed. Other manuscripts come 
with the query as to whether they should 
be copyrighted before being offered for pub- 
lication. Some writers even state that they 
desire the copyright before sending their 
manuscripts out for acceptance so that they 
will not be robbed of their ideas by dis- 
honest publishers. 

Now let me take up this last point first: 
Any writer who is so suspicious of the 
honesty of publishers that he cannot trust 
his manuscript to them without hedging 
himself about with such protection, would 
be wise to abandon the writing game at 
once. My own experience has taught me 
that editors and publishers are not only 
honest but generous in their dealings with 
writers, and one who starts in with a 
groundwork of suspicion and lack of confi- 
dence will not get very far. 

Both the writers who put the word “copy- 
right” on their manuscripts, and those who 
ask to have their work copyrighted before it 
is offered for publication, are ignorant of 
the fact that ordinary literary material, in- 
tended for publication, cannot be copy- 
righted until such publication actually has 
been made. 


The first step necessary in securing copy- 
right is to publish the work, with the copy- 
tight notice. Then immediately upon pub- 
lication, two copies of the work must be 
sent to the Register of Copyrights, at Wash- 
ington (with the fee of $1.00) and an appli- 
cation for registration, form for which will 
be furnished on application to the copyright 
Office. 

In the case of books, the affidavit must 
show that the type-setting, printing, and 
binding have been performed within the 
United States. This is commonly attended 
to by the publisher, and unless there is some 
specific agreement to the contrary, the copy- 
tight is entered in the name of the pub- 
lisher. 

But it is in respect to contributions to 
periodicals that the readers of the WrITER’s 
DicEsT are mainly interested: When a man- 
uscripi is sold to a periodical, the sale usu- 
ally carries all rights. The magazine will 
obtain copyright under the general copy- 
right of the publication. It is then the com- 
plete owner. It may syndicate the com- 
position, resell it, use it in book form, as a 
photoplay, in fact do anything that an owner 
may do with his own literary property. 
But the author cannot copyright a magazine 
contribution until it has been published,-and 
then not under his own name unless there is 
a specific agreement to that end. 

But since the development of the photo- 
play it has been quite common for an author 
to reserve his picture rights. Most pub- 
lishers in buying material will permit this, 
and it may be accomplished by merely typ- 
ing at the head of the first page, “Motion 
picture rights reserved.” But even if this 
were not done, the majority of publishers 
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will permit an author to resell his picture 
rights for his own interest after the story 
is published. 

Other rights, such as book rights and 
serial rights may be reserved by the author 
in the same manner. But I do not consider 
it well, especially for a new writer, to en- 
cumber his work with these restrictions. 
He may pretty safely leave all these matters 
in the hands of his publisher. 

There are certain classes of work that 
may be copyrighted by the author: These 
include lectures, sermons, etc., which are to 
be delivered orally and not published; dra- 
matic or musical compositions, and copy- 
right may be obtained upon such by sending 
one complete manuscript or typewritten 
copy of the work to the copyright office as 
above, with fee. 

Motion picture photoplays may also be 
copyrighted by the author: With these a 
title and description, with one print taken 
from each scene or act, must be sent. But 
should any of the above subsequently be 
published, a second deposit of printed copies 
must be made for registration and a second 
fee paid. 

In the bulletin sent out by the copyright 
office, which may be obtained without charge 
upon application, it is expressly stated that 
“Manuscripts of novels or other prose 
works, poems, words of a song, etc., or any 
works legally designated a ‘book’, should 
not be sent to this office before they have 
been printed and published, as the law does 
not permit registration of such unpublished 
work. Such manuscripts are protected 
under the common law and nobody has a 
right to use them without the consent of 
the owner.” 

Writers who wish complete information 
regarding copyright laws should address the 
Register of Copyrights, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C., asking for Bulle- 
tin No. 14. 





It is reported that Henry Kitchell Web- 
ster has discovered a new Chicago writer, a 
novelist with a hundred thousand word 
manuscript ready to offer for publication. 
Mr. Webster’s endorsement ought to go a 
long way, for he is an exacting critic and 
knows a story when he sees it. 

His own novel on which he has been at 
work for a year or more will not appear 
until late next fall. 


THE MAKING OF HUMOROUS VERSE 
(Continued from page 13) 


Nothing to sing but songs, 
Ah, well, alas! alack! 

Nowhere to go but out, 
Nowhere to come but back. 


Nothing to see but sights, 
Nothing to quench but thirst, 
Nothing to have but what we’ve got; 
Thus thro’ life we are cursed. 


Nothing to strike but a gait; 
Everything moves that goes. 
Nothing at all but common sense 
Can ever withstand these woes. 
Ben King. 


Many are the varieties of humor. The 
following catalogue devised by W. S. Lilly 
will serve to show how rich is the field and 
how various the types: 


1. Humor il. Buffoonery 

2. Wit 12. Mimicry 

3. Irony 13. The Comical 

4. Satire 14. The Farcical 

5. Sarcasm 15. The Burlesque 

6. Parody 16. The Grotesque 

7. Bulls 17. Alliteration 

8%. Puns 18. Conundrums 

9. Banter 19. Charades 

10. Caricature 20. Practical Joking 


To these may be added the diverting cre- 
ations of nonsense verse, society verse, and 
whimsical verse, each with its several oddi- 
ties of conception, of form, or of sense. A 
brief study of the nature and application in 
verse of the more important forms of 
humor, furnishes one of the most fascinat- 
ing chapters in poetic criticism and reveals 
many unexpected possibilities for the cre- 
ation of delightful fun and nonsense. 

There can be no question that one of the 
surest indications of genuine common-sense 
is a sense of nonsense. It is hardly possible 
that a person laugh at the abnormal without 
first knowing the normal, or that he compre- 
hend the illogical without first understand- 
ing the logical. It is the keenest intellects 
that have the finest sense of humor, and 
no poet, old or young, famous or unknown, 
need be ashamed to create a hearty laugh 
that makes the whole world kin. 





DIscOURAGED writer, paste this anony- 
mous slogan on your scribbling-desk: “A 
hen doesn’t quit scratching just because 
the worms are scarce!”—J. L. P. 
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offers unlimited opportunity. 


TELE HELL LU PLU ee REL EL 4 
SYNDICATING TO THE SUNDAY 
SUPPLEMENTS 
A series of articles taking up every phase of securing, writing, and marketing stories for the Sunday 
Newspaper Supplement—a most interesting and profitable phase of the writeng profession—and one that 
By Felix J. Koch 
Contributor to the Leading Papers of the Country. 
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ADDITIONAL MECHANICS OF THE SYNDICATE ARTICLE 


THER matters concerning the actual 
mechanics of one’s manuscript war- 
rant the beginner’s close attention. 

Naturally, the author’s name and postal 
address must be placed in the upper right 
hand corner of the manuscript. You can 
type this, but by and by you will get a seal, 
similar to a notary’s punch seal, whereby, 
with a simple press of the hand, you can 
emboss this at that point of the page. Thus 
there can be no confusing it with the actual 
reading matter, and embossing adds a cer- 
tain richness to your page. 

A seal of this sort, of nickeled metal and 
lasting for life, can be had in almost any 
big city, within twenty-four hours of the 
time of leaving the inscription wished for it, 
for not to exceed five dollars at most. 

Beyond this point, the story of the me- 
chanics of the manuscripts for syndicating 
resolves itself to an aggregation of sugges- 
tions as to details. 

Thus, for one—and we come to this point 
again, later on—an author, while preparing 
his manuscript, should recall that it is in- 
finitely easier to sell a six-page article than 
a seven-page one; that editors rebel at long, 
heavy articies before they as much as read 
the titles to these. Five-page articles— 
fifteen hundred words, or a trifle less, as a 
result of space given on the first page to the 
title, subhead and name of the author, and, 
on the last page, through bringing the article 
to its conclusion some distance from the 
base of that page, seems to be THE pre- 
ferred size. 

When these articles have been finished, 
they must be re-read, for typographical 
errors, particularly, of course. 

Where too many slips occur in a page; 
where—with some of us—three corrections 
stand out visibly, prominently, on any one 
page, that page must be copied and the new 





form inserted, before the article may go out. 

Duly ship-shape along these lines, the 
article is folded in three, as described, the 
third with the titlke—the “top third” men 
call it—on the outside, the bottom third 
folded over and facing it upon the middle 
third. With such folding, the editor, draw- 
ing the manuscript from its envelope, is 
greeted with its title and sub-title, pleasingly 
grouped at page top-tenter at once. 

First appearances count very much in- 
deed in winning an editor to even consider a 
manuscript. 

Bookkeeping on the manuscripts issued 
necessitates, next, that the manuscript be 
given its file name—a condensation of the 
title used on the opening page. 

PUTTIN’ UP TURKEY WATTLES 

AND ROOSTER COMBS 

the story of the unique industry thriving 
in certain sections where many turkeys are 
killed for the Thanksgiving board, will re- 
solve itself the TURKEY-WATTLE IN- 
DUS, when marked on the rear of each 
manuscript on this theme, and at the top 
of the proper filing cards kept at home. 

Keeping the records of the manuscripts, 
as they’re issued—in fact the very matter 
of issuing them, their pictures and return 
postage and return envelopes along, are 
matters of such vital importance as to war- 
rant pages to themselves in good turn, and 
so can be but lightly touched upon here. 

It should, in fact, suffice for the moment 
to state that the set of tweive, or whatever 
other number of copies the author may have 
had made in this way, is now ready to have 
the illustrations, postage for return, and 
return envelopes added, and the budget be 
considered ready to mail. 

That then completes, for the time being, 
the story of syndicating type-scripts, as 
such, 
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Some men deviate from this procedure 
‘by writing but one copy of the article at 
the outset, and then mimeographing as many 
copies of this as they may desire to place 
in the mails. 

Where they do this form of syndicating, 
it isn’t very long before they prefer invest- 
ing in their own mimeographing machine, 
or equivalent device, to having the work 
done by so-called addressing concerns, who 
also deviate from their more familiar lines 
to provide such service, where desired. 

A good duplicating device, of the simpler 
sort—fitted with a rubber band, coated with 
a composition arranged to draw the ink 
from the original typescript—sells, in Cin- 
cinnati, just now at twenty-five dollars. 
Additional sheets of the rubber, where these 
are desired, come at nve dollars. 

With these devices, the author or his aide 
take, say page one of the original manu- 
script, as written on the ordinary type- 
writer, just as before, and place it, face 
down, on the coated band. The prepara- 
tion draws the ink off the letters and into 
itself. 

In two minutes one is ready to withdraw 
that mother-sheet and make the copies. You 
lay your sheet of blank paper onto the inked 
area, press it down for two seconds, raise it, 
and the copy is yours! 

Seventy-five copies can be made of an im- 
pression, according to experts with the ma- 
chine. 

Wash off the band, and in a few minutes 
you may repeat work with page two; so 
on, to the end of the manuscript. 

Only, a mimeographed copy is a mimeo- 
graphed copy, just as a printed imitation 
of typewriting is PRINT, and is recognized 
as such every time. 

Editors who should know have often 
told us that the effect on opening an en- 
velope and meeting such a manuscript is 
very much the same as produced by meeting 
a ware with which the market is being 
flooded, and which is being produced in the 
largest practicable quantities, at a minimum 
price. 

Personally, we taboo the mimeographed 
manuscript. 

Saving time—when copies come quickly 
and clearly, which we’ve never found them 
to always do in any instrument we have 
tested—is about all that can be said in its 
defense. 

If we should resort to it at all, which 
is very doubtful—the remote possibility be- 


ing the need of filling the mails with many 
copies of an article in less time than having 
these reduced to printer’s proofs would 
require—we would very much prefer to 
have the professional multi-letter folk do 
the work involved, to attempting it in the 
study ourselves. 

In every big city, the country over, there 
are concerns who will make copies of type- 
written material for who-so-ever will pay 
their rates, and this within twenty-four 
to forty-eight hours of the time of receipt 
of the copy, according to the work which 
may be ahead. 

For a five-page article of the sort indi- 
cated—you then supplying the stationery— 
one Cincinnati concern charges $12.50 for 
a hundred copies, delivered at your door. 

We hold no brief for concerns of the 
sort, but it is our experience, and that of 
many editors who confess to turning down 
“mimeo.” copy on sight, that the work of 
such professionals stands many hundred 
times the chance of perusal, at least, over 
copies drawn in the office or, more often, 
the author’s home. 

Where we must syndicate broadcast, 
where we wish to put out many scores, 
sometimes hundreds of copies of one and 
the same article in record time, we—and all 
other men engaged in this kind of work-— 
resort to printer’s proofs. 

Printer’s proofs, it will be recalled, are 
the long strips of cheap white paper on 
which printed matter, set in type, is 
“proofed,” or tested out, for such errors 
as may have escaped the linotyper’s or the 
printer’s eye before. 

To lay eyes a strip of printer’s proof is 
just a sheet of rough white paper, on which 
a part of a column, or, at the most, a 
column, of such newly-set material has been 
allowed to make its imprint. The printing 
of the proof is rarely done in the press. 
Instead, an ink-roller is run across a pad 
of printer’s ink, to wet it well; then the 
roller is run down the face of the type, and 
then a strip of the proof paper — often 
moistened a little, to insure good impres- 
sions—is placed on this and then smoothed 
over the letter-tips, either with a hand- 
mallet, or, quite as often, with another 
printer’s roller. 

Making a proof takes longer to tell of 
than perform, once the type has been pre- 
pared. 

You run the roller across the ink-pad 
and down the face of the type; you lay the 
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dampened paper on this; you pass the 
roller over once more, and the finished 
proof is ready to lift, or be “pulled.” 

Errors stand out, in these proofs, as they 
do not in the type. Corrections are made 
as they are discovered there. Then the cor- 
rected galley goes into the form, in the 
press, and, by and by, the printed work that 
is to be the finished product of the stated 
print-room emerges, ready for the reading 
world. 

With the syndicate writer, needing at 
most a hundred, sometimes two hundred 
copies of his manuscripts, for there are 
geographical bounds which limit the syndi- 
cate article field, as will be shown—things 
do not go quite so far. 

The writer arranges with the nearest 
printer to deliver to him the required num- 
ber of proofs. The printer “sets up” the 
material, makes the first proof, sends it 
to the author for correction, or, to save 
time, corrects it himself — with cheaper 
work. 

Then, according to these corrections, 
changes in the type are made. 

That work done, a boy about the shop 
is set to “pulling” proofs. He lays a sheet 
of the paper on the type, having first run 
the ink-roller across it. He smoothes over 
and presses down the sheet with a big 
wooden mallet or roller. Then he with- 
draws the paper, lays it aside, and repeats 
the process, on and on, until holding what- 
ever number of proofs may be desired. 

Proofs are mailed the client, be he any- 
where in the United States, at a rate of two 
ounces for a cent. Five cents, at most ten, 
will carry almost the largest lot of proofs 
any one article will require. 

The cost to the author for this work 
varies with printers, of course. In Cincin- 
nati, one leading concern, will furnish an 
author with one hundred printer’s proofs 
of his script, within two days of receiving 
the work, for $3.00. Additional proofs 
represent almost only the time of the boy 
pulling these—the paper used is so cheap 
as to mean next to nothing at all—and so 
every additional hundred proofs come to 
about $1.00, mailed to any address in the 
country. 

Where a beginner cannot afford having 
printer’s proofs made — where he hardly 
cares to risk an expenditure of the sort at 
just this time, another method of obtaining 
printer’s proofs of one’s articles is fre- 
quently employed. 


This is to arrange with some newspaper 
which has used enough of the man’s special 
work to be willing to bind itself in this 
way, to “give proofs, free of charge,” it 
is called. 

The man then prepares his article on the 
typewriter, as in every other case. He 
probabiy makes the carbons for extra-good 
customers, too. 

He then takes one copy of the article 
to the editor agreeing to the arrangement, 
placing, however, a “release date’”—or date 
of publication—at its head. This date is 
usually set two weeks after the time of 
printing, so that copies of the proofs will 
reach the most distant client in abundant 
time to receive space in the issue of the 
date assigned. 

The editor sends the article to his press- 
room. 

It is set up in type—the work is called— 
exactly as though to be used next day. 

Only, instead of going into the form for 
the big presses just then, it is taken to one 
side, and proofs are “pulled,” as with the 
material in the job printshop before de- 
scribed. 

A time is set, a day or so after the time 
material has been left with the editor, when 
the author may call for the proofs. 

Usually he leaves a small honorarium 
for the boy who pulls the proofs—outside 
the regular line of his work; ever so often, 
if he is wise, he will leave a substantial gift 
for the editor, or some trinket for. his 
“kiddies” at home, besides. 

The proofs are folded three times over, 
when they, too, fit a manuscript or legal 
envelope, and are ready for the mails. 

On the given release date—never before, 
for all papers respect these “releases” now— 
newspapers wishing to use the article are 
likely to publish it in their columns. Heed- 
less of the fact that it appeared elsewhere 
before, other papers may pub:ish it even 
many weeks after. 

The home newspaper, the one printing the 
proofs in exchange for the article, given it 
without cost whatever, publishes on that re- 
lease date as well. 

Where an author can arrange with some 
newspaper to “pull proofs” for him, on this 
basis, the contract possesses a great many 
advantages for him, of course. 

For little more than the price of the 
paper and the carbon used to make the 

(Continued on page 39) 
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The big photoplay contest is over and 
what is in all probability the largest prize 
paid for a scenario in a competition of this 
kind has been awarded. 

It is most interesting to note that this 
prize, the $10,000 check offered by the 

Chicago Daily News has 
Opportunity. been won by an amateur 

writer living in a village of 
less than 3,000 inhabitants. 

Only one of the thirty-one prize winners 
has ever sold a scenario, and all of them are 
truly amateur writers. There is much en- 
couragement for the beginner in that state- 
ment, for this was not a purely amateur 
contest. Many professional writers sub- 
mitted stories, and as the judges were not 
permitted to learn the identity of the authors 
of any of the stories, it was impossible for 
them to discriminate against the profes- 
sional. 

The prize-winning scenario was _ for 
several of the contestants the first story 
that they have completed. Their success 
has caused them to resolve to finish other 
stories scon. In the case of one young 
woman, the announcement a week previous 
that she was within the first forty, proved 


to be a sufficient incentive for the writing 
of a second scenario. 

To the beginner who has a tendency to- 
ward being easily discouraged, we suggest 
that when rejection slips are thickest, he 
remember the Chicago Daily News Contest. 
Yes, there is opportunity (and big oppor- 
tunity it is indeed) for the beginning writer. 


BOOKS FOR EDITORS 


The Louisville Times has come out with 
an editorial condemnation for the post-war 
fictionist—at least for such fictionists as 
write with “slimy pens.”—In contrast to 
these seamy-side specialists, the- editor 
fairly revels in the happy atmosphere of 
Sabatini’s “Scaramouche.” In conclusion, 
he says: “Lit by the gloomy fires of the 
French Revolution, enriched with a thril- 
ling story and a master touch it is a book 
what is a book, the sort of novel that was 
intended.” 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
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CHOOSING YOUR WORDS 


By Ropert C. SCHIMMEL. 


iG you would be a word-mason, one who 
-£ captivates through the combination of 
words that he creates, then you must have 
at your command not a few hackneyed ex- 
pressions but hundreds of words that lend 
life and vigor to what you say and write. 
Your power to speak intelligently and to 
write with vividness depends without doubt 
on your vocabulary. If you have but a few 
words at your command—and words at that 
which others, careless in speech, are con- 
stantly using—you cannot hope to express 
yourself in the best pos- 


ing our language can be referred. There is, 
then, no book that the tyro can turn to, no 
book to which he can refer that settles all 
questions concerning Good Usage (the prac- 
tice of the better writers of the present 
day). The source of authority is, of course, 
the Dictionary and the writings of the mas- 
ter stylists, but it is well to bear in mind 
that the Dictionary settles no questions. 
Usually a word is pointed out to be a vul- 
garism, a colloquialism, a provincialism. or 
an archaism, but no stand is taken that 
makes it possible for the 
reader to decide whether 





sible way. Self-cultiva- 











tion enters in at this a word is really in Good 
point. NEXT MONTH Usage or not. The neo- 

On examination you IMPROPRIETIES. phyte, then, who wishes 
will find yourself pos- What is acceptsble in language end what to enlarge his vocabulary 
sessed of two vocabu- is not. Vulgarisms — Provincialisms — and to find words 
laries, one a reading vo- Colloquialisms. worthy of being added 





cabulary, the other a 
working vocabulary. 
[he first consists of words that your read- 
ing has acquainted you with, words that 
you know the meaning of just well enough 
not to have your train of thought inter- 
rupted when you encounter them. These 
vords, unlike those of your working vo- 
cabulary of everyday words, you seldom 
use because they are a bit new to you. Re- 
solve the next time you come to one of these 
that you will write it down, along with the 
lefinition that you have obtained from the 
Dictionary, in a little note-book kept for the 
purpose. The first chance you get USE that 
word. In such a manner the words that 
have belonged to your reading vocabulary 
vill be transferred to your working vocabu- 
lary and you will soon come to know the 

isfaction that arises from an ability to 
speak and write exactly what you mean. 
|hree new words mastered every day will 
mean a fine total addition to your vocabu- 
lary, 

Unfortunately we have in English no 
supreme court to which questions concern- 


to that vocabulary must 
turn to the better writ- 
ers of the present day for enlightenment. 
Association with educated people is the first 
step to a fuller, broader, purer vocabulary, 
and these authors are for the most part 
educated, at least in word-masonry. They 
are capable of instructing. 

By studying these masters one soon comes 
to the conclusion that there are many words 
in the language that, even though they are 
worth while in themselves, are so often 
used that their force has long since been 
spent. Such words as large-small, fast- 
slow, light-dark, and good, and bad are 
used only with discretion and care by mas- 
ter word-masons. Why? Because the sin 
in these words and their like lies not in 
their vagueness but in the fact that they 
apply equally well to many other words. 
Thus we speak of a large house, a large 
dog, a large engine, or a good boy, a good 
automobile, or a good pen. Words like 
case, animal, affair, and building belong 
in the same category. Building covers 
house, bungalow, garage, tenement, shack, 
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edifice, mansion, and hovel. Animal can 
mean any beast from a fox to an hippo- 
potamus. Verbs like walk, go, look, think, 
and work are also vague. How did he 
go? Did he hasten, amble, slouch, hobble, 
saunter, or loiter? Close scrutiny will dis- 
close the fact that masters will avoid the 
one vague word that covers a multitude of 
variations in meaning. To improve your 
vocabulary strive patiently to use that word 
and that word only that describes your im- 
pressions or emotions. Avoid vagueness. 

As Americans we love exaggeration and 
this quality of bravado often creeps without 
our realization into our everyday speech and 
writing. Superlatives seem to be the only 
words capable of expressing our simplest 
feelings. Other words too, capable of 
strong emphasis, we use out of their proper 
places. Without reason we speak of articles 
as being gorgeous or call people marvelous 
or tack on the adjectives lovely, elegant, 
fine, and grand to objects little deserving 
such praise. The danger of using words of 
this kind inopportunely and too often is at 
once apparent to the experienced writer ; the 
result of their too frequent use is to rob 
them of any force whatever when they are 
used to express true emphasis. For you 
know and I know that anything to which 
we are accustomed seems always common- 
place. In order to make your word-masonry 
tell, use only those expressions that are 
without bluster and pretension when objects 
requiring such descriptions are in the fore- 
ground. Your hearer or reader will then, 
when he finds a powerful word or a super- 
lative in your speech or pages, realize that 
you wish to create emphasis and will recog- 
nize the power of the word. Professor 
Greenough, of Harvard, has said: “A cin- 
der in the eye may be annoying, certainly; 
but it is not hideous, awful, terrible, hor- 
rid, abominable, excruciating, ghastly, or 
infernal. We must learn to like without 
_ loving, adoring, or worshipping, and to dis- 
like without hating, detesting, loathing, or 
abominating.” 

Most amateurs make the mistake of in- 
fusing into their compositions, narrative or 
otherwise, an element. that is best described 
by the epithet “flowery.” These misguided 
ones believe that they are not really doing 
well unless they describe all things human 
with words and phrases that bring up me- 
mories of Laura Jean Libbey. Thus ordi- 
nary men and women have to be called 
“ladies and gentlemen,” and instead of 
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merely going to bed they have to “retire.’ 
An ordinary dusty traveling man_ be- 
comes with them “a knight of the grip” 
who instead of eating a hearty meal 
“partakes of a bountiful repast” and in- 
stead of being worn out with his labors is 
“fatigued.” The ridiculous side of such a 
diction is at once apparent. There is no 
reason why we should write in a man- 
ner different from the way in which we 
talk. If you have the glorious habit of 
rugged speech then write that way. No 
writer ever suffered because he described 
homely, everyday events in a homely, every- 
day manner. An author is a master word- 
mason when he realizes that certain words 
are in harmony with certain word structures. 
How strange a southern mansion would ap- 
pear with Gothic windows! 

By all means avoid trite and hackneyed 
expressions, words and phrases that have 
been so long in certain combinations that 
the very sight of them reminds of past 
generations. When you are endeavoring to 
be critical in speech or narrative guide away 
from “grips the hearer” and “cannot fail 
to impress.” In letters find some other end- 
ing than “Thanking you in advance” and 
‘Hoping you are the same.” In description 
rule out “not a sound broke the stillness” 
and “stretched away in the distance.” For- 
get these stale phrases ever existed when 
you come to writing narrative, “poor, but 
honest,” “sadder, but wiser,” and “suiting 
action to words.” These few illustrations 
will serve to point out what is meant by 
triteness. Avoid, then, the commonplace 
in writing and in speech, bearing in mind 
that stilted expressions used to avoid a 
trite phrase are quite as bad as the fault 
you are endeavoring to rule out. Try to 
strike a happy medium. Be natural. Make 
use of your own mentality and SAY WHAT 
YOU MEAN. This is possible if you have 
sufficient words at your control. 

Strive to increase your vocabulary and to 
use well those words you already possess, 
and after a time the ideas that once re- 
mained sealed in your mind because you 
could not give them expression through the 
medium of speech and writing, will come 
forth so well dressed that you yourself will 
be surprised. Patience in the art of word- 
masonry will have accomplished what 
seemed to you at first impossible. 


The most telling climax to your story is 
the ability to read later: “We are pleased 
to accept for publication, etc.”—J. L. P. 
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All questions will be answered through these columns. Songs or manuscripts will not be returned 
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SONG WRITING IN GENERAL 
By Fred Keats. 


A PHASE of the song writing game to- 
day is the growing frequency with 
which vaudeville singers write songs and 
win acceptances. A good song written by a 
clever vaudeville artist is preferred by pub- 
lishers to a song of equal, or even superior, 
merit written by an unknown private citizen. 
(his is natural. The publisher is taking as 
tew chances as possible, and the more free 
advertising he can secure, the greater his 
willingness to issue a promising song. The 
private citizen can offer little or no free 
advertising, while the vaudeville singer will 
sing his own song with zest before many 
thousands weekly—a valuable form of ad- 
vertising much coveted by publishers. 

Fortunately for our “private citizen,” the 
number of vaudeville singing song-writers 
is as yet comparatively small, for most 
vaudevillians have neither the time nor fa- 
cilities for song writing, to say nothing of 
the natural aptitude required if a really ac- 
ceptable song is to be turned out—and here 
let it be said that publishers are more par- 
ticular and, critical than they were in the 
days of “Down Went McGinty.” 

We often read remarks by disgruntled 
and disappointed song writers that the songs 
o! today are a “bunch of junk.” This is far 
too sweeping an assertion, for very credit- 
able songs have been appearing week after 
week, and in the aggregate the quality of 
tolay’s popular offerings is equal, and some- 
times superior, to that of the larger part 
of yesterday’s output. Anyone not satis- 
fiel with “Whispering,” “Bye Lo,” “Dear 
Heart,” “Love Nest,” “Hold Me,” “Broad- 
way Rose,” “Japanese Sandman,” and “Oh, 
What A Pal Was Mary,” will never be sat- 
ised with anything but the imaginary 
charms of “Those good old days.” It it 
true that not so many popular romantic 
baliads are in evidence today. Music with 





more “zip” and movement for dancing pur- 
poses is in demand. People have not settled 
back on their heels yet from their wartime 
restiveness. But we are gradually—very 
gradually—getting back to less jazzy stuff. 
The waltz has taken on a new lease of life, 
and there is no knowing what we'll find our- 
selves singing as time rolls on. 

Some aspiring composers find it difficult 
to produce satisfactory, up-to-the-minute 
fox trot songs. It seems to be beyond their 
musical temperament, therefore it might be 
wise for them to confine themselves to less 
baffling forms. To do otherwise is perhaps 
a waste of time. The natural fox trot writer 
can put it all over them and leave them 
tied to the post. It probably never occurs 
to them to find out what their particular 
bent is and make a specialty of it. We all 
do one thing better than anything else— 
and that is precisely the thing that many 
misguided ones fail to cultivate, but go 
flitting instead from garden to garden, look- 
ing for the elusive golden apple. The song 
game is not an easy game, and it does not 
pay to indulge in lost motion. 

Speaking of lost motion, another thing 
that does not pay is the sending of your 
songs to the big New York publishers un- 
less they are very meritorious, with a crack- 
erjack lyric and music that grips and holds 
on like a bulldog. Smaller publishers may 
take a chance with songs a trifle less dis- 
tinctive, but even they will demand standard 
stuff, well arranged, although when it comes 
to publishing their own efforts it will be 
frequently noted that they are not quite so 
particular—which is, of course, perfectly 
natural and no business of yours or mine. 

Another example of lost motion is the 
mailing of manuscript to what I must class 
as “a mere name and address’”—or, in other 
words, to some person unknown, who is 
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down on somebody’s printed list as a music 
publisher, when as a matter of fact he 
should not be dignified by that title, his 
publishing having consisted of one, perhaps 
two, songs of his own, and his desires being 
far removed from the expensive joy of pub- 
lishing the music of somebody else. 

The mailing of manuscripts is worth 
much preliminary thought and investigation. 
Not one in one thousand does it properly. 
First, it must be borne in mind that the 
publisher must be relieved of all annoyance. 
He must not be required to address a return 
wrapper or envelope for your rejected mu- 
sic, even though you have enclosed the re- 
turn postage. He must not even be required 
to lick the postage stamps. Of course, he 
has a clerk to do all this, but that makes 
no difference. Do the right thing. 

If you respect your own manuscript, 
don’t mail it rolled. Don’t send it folded 
across the middle of the page so as to fit 
a square envelope, for after three trips that 
fold will act like a well-oiled hinge, and the 
music will refuse to stand upright on the 
piano, with the natural result that the “tryer 
out” will swear as it falls over on him— 
and your chance may be gone. If you can’t 
mail the manuscript flat, in a large, full 
music size envelope, then let the fold be 
down the centre of the page, from top to 
bottom (not across); and use an ob.ong 
envelope. The music will then at least not 
flop over on the p‘ayer. All folding, how- 
ever, soon produces a crack in the paper, 
and then one must go through the weari- 
some job of recopying the song. If full- 
size music paper is too long for the enve- 
lopes you are able to secure, use orchestra 
size paper (9 x 12) and reduce its size still 
turther by trimming half an inch off bottom 
and side. Some writers rule their own 
paper, and use a size about 9x 11. This is 
a better size for mailing flat, and as they use 
a good quality of twenty-four-pound paper, 
they rarely have to recopy their music on 
account of wear. Ordinary, commercial 
ruled music paper is poor stuff for the song- 
writer’s business. It soils easily, tears 
asily, and is out of commission before it 
has been to six publishers. 

It is good business to have a rubber stamp 
made of your name and address, and of a 
size suitab‘e for all purposes. This can go 
on the upper left-hand corner of all en- 
velopes you send out, and in the center of 
all envelopes you enclose for return. This 
is a great labor-saver, and anyone who 
knows what a lot of time is consumed pre- 


paring envelopes will appreciate it. Some 
writers have as many as twelve songs in the 
mails all the time. The one-song-man 
stands a slim chance of getting anywhere. 
He will be old and grey before many pub- 
lishers know he is on the map, for an aver- 
age of two weeks must be allowed for the 
return of a song. Some publishers return 
in a week or less, some take a whole month, 
and in this last case it is advisable to send a 
polite note of inquiry after three weeks 
have elapsed, for songs do sometimes have 
a way of getting misiaid if not gone after 
in good time. 

Always keep a neat record of your song 
submittals and date of mailing —also a 
record of how much postage used, if you 
like to keep statistics. One certainly blows 
in quite a little “jack” on those postage 
stamps! The Postmaster General ought to 
be very grateful to song writers for helping 
him the way they do! 

The most business-like song writers keep 
a record by name of song, listing underneath 
the names of the pubiishers it has gone to, 
and another record by name of publisher, 
listing underneath the name of all the songs 
sent to him. This is done on a 3x5 file 
card, which is filed in an alphabetical index. 
Many writers also store away ail the cur- 
rent song hits they can get, for very often 
the perusal of an old song of merit will set 
a writer off with an idea that will bear 
no resemblance whatever to the song that 
gave him the inspiration. This is a per- 
fectly legitimate way of stirring up one’s 
thoughts and imagination, and it is freely 
resorted to by all kinds and conditions of 
men who have to make a living with the 
children of their brain. 

If you’ve got the goods and can keep at 
it pat.ent.y, you will stumb.e on an opening 
in the fence sometime and go through with 
a whoop. What you may fin. when you’ve 
got through the Lord on.y knows—maybe 
$10,000 roya.ty, or $35 cash—or $1.98 and 
a law suit. 


Just a gamble—that’s all. And sport? 


The late lamented “Teddy” never had 
better. 





Editor’s Answers 





F. B., Richfield—Permit me to compliment you 
upon your excellent poems. They are superb, 
possessing splendid lines, a combination o! 
pathos and humor that is appealing, absolutely 
fresh ideas, and excellent construction and de- 
velopment. Apparently you possess unusual 


(Continued on page 60) 
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ORRECT: Quite correct. We agree 

emphatically! These writer folk are 
busy people. They don’t seem to stop for 
wind or weather. How pleasant it would 
be, this beautiful April morning, to go for 
a stroll along the bluffs, that overlook the 
Ohio, where it winds its way down to Dixie, 
and there to lose one’s self in those reveries 
induced by a perfect day in spring! 

sut instead, we are in duty hound to 
chronicle, in a small fashion, the activities 
of the aforementioned writer folk. This 
being the case, we find ourselves entered in 
a game of “where they lead, we needs must 
follow.” ; 

The sunshine isn’t all without however, 
for we at least have the consolation of 
knowing that a surprise is in store for the 
isditor. In fact, we are already chuckling 
(inwardly) at the expression bound to ap- 
pear when he learns that he is to be deprived 
of the excuse for his monthly lecture on 
promptness. So much, however, for the 
editors. We have promised to give them 
\ respite this month, for, from the appear- 
ince of the entries arriving in the contest 
innounced last month, we would say that 
they will occupy the spotlight next month. 

At last we have stirred up an answer to 
ur challenge. Montgomery, Alabama, has 
come forward and stated a few reasons 
vhy; here is the letter: 

“Montgomery, Alabama, has a character 
vhom they dub a ‘genius,’ this person is 


ihn Proctor Mills, a modest, retiring 
ung fellow, who plays, sings, writes 


crse, and music, is very deft with the 
brush and colors, raises flowers, and is 
msidered one of the foremost teachers 


of piano and singing in the state; but 


to see him on the street you would never 
suspect him of anything even ordinary, for 


cecentricities are foreign to his makeup. 


lie’s just one bunch of kindliness for every- 
Just last week he 
Was appointed as a representative and cor- 





respondent for the Musical Courier of 
New York, having served Musical America, 
of New York, for ten years, and Music 
News, of Chicago, for two years. Amongst 
his recent songs are ‘Sing, Joyous Heart,’ 
words and music are both his work, written 
for and accepted by Mme. Frieda Hempel, 
and published by Gamble Hinged Music Co., 
of Chicago; ‘Love Smiled’ was written for 
Miles. Rosa Ponsells and Lucrezia Bori, 
and ‘Mem’ries Divine’ written by request 
of Mme. Marie Kern Mullen, of Chicago, 
these two songs being published by Meri- 
toire Musique Maison, 120 Clay St., this 
city. Very complimentary letters have been 
received from some of the greatest singers, 
among them Sig. Giovanni Martinelli, who 
says: ‘lL received your two new songs and 
while | thank you for your kindness, I am 
very pteased to tell you that I like them 
immensely. I shall sing them in some of 
my concerts.’ And still he wears the same 
size hat, gloves, overcoat, and shoes, and 
best of all, the same kindly greetings for all 
he meets. What ails him? 
Very cordially, 

Jean Moulins.” 

Good for Montgomery. And now, what 
about some of the rest of you. Surely you 
will not sit back, cloaked in modesty, while 
Montgomery thus, easily walks off with the 
prize. 

* * * 

Michael V. Simko, an old friend of the 
Dicest, has written us an interesting letter. 
In it he gives a number of market tips that 
may be of value to other readers. Here is 
the letter: 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN., 3-4-22. 
Dear Forum Editor: 

It seems that the industrial depression 
has diverted every idler to plodding the 
trail that leads to Olympus. For every 
editor pleads “full up.” St. Nicholas, Boy’s 
Life, Boy's Magazine, Boy’s World, Young 
People’s Paper, Boy’s Comrade have al) 
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complained that they were too over-supplied 
to consider a serial story. 

Child Life, Chicago, write that they are 
over-stocked with stories and verse, but 
would consider some children’s plays and 
material for their “Outdoor Sports” de- 
partment. The editors are very courteous. 

Screenland, Hollywood, Cal., is using fic- 
tion now that does not have to be of the 
movie type. They write that stories should 
not exceed 3,500 words, and serials 15,000 
words. 

New Fiction Publishing Corporation is 
now located at 9 East 40th St., New York. 

Baptist Boys and Girls, Nashville, Tenn., 
comes out now in two issues: “The Boy’s 
Weekly” and “The Girl’s Weekly.” 

The New England Homestead, Spring- 
field, Mass., is very prompt in dealing with 
manuscripts. They pay about $4.00 per 
thousand words‘a little after publication. 
A marked copy is sent. 

The Target, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, recently paid me $3.00 for a three- 
hundred word article and two photographs. 

Boy’s World, Elgin, Ill., Baptist Boys 
and Girls, Nashville, Tenn., Boy’s Comrade, 
St. Louis, Mo., Young People’s Paper, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Young People’s Weekly, 
Elgin, Ill., The Junior World, Philadelphia, 
Pa., all pay about the same, $4.00 per thou- 
sand words. I find that they prefer photo- 
graphs with gloss finish. 

Permit me to add that I have had the fol- 
lowing stories published: a golf story, “The 
Miracle Slice” in the August Boy’s Com- 
rade, St. Louis, Mo.; “The Muskrat Ven- 
ture,” in the February Young People’s 
Paper, Philadelphia; “The Flaming 
Freight,” a six chapter serial story, began 
in the March 5th issue of Young People’s 
Paper, also; “The Unfinished Race,” a 
bicycle story, in theJanuary 14th number of 
The New England Homestead, Springfield, 
Mass.; “Roy’s Gas Attack,” in the Febru- 
ary Junior Joys, Kansas City, Mo.; “The 
Shark and the Shingle,” in the March 19th 
Baptist Boys and Girls, Nashville, Tenn. ; 
a bicycle story, “The Mysterious Rider,” 
formerly published in The Boy’s Magazine, 
Smethport, Pa., is now among the contents 
of the Physical Fitness volume of the 
Father and Son Library, just off the press. 
The Target, Cincinnati, Ohio, for February 
18th, has two of my brief articles: “Noah’s 
Pet” and “An Unusual Clock.” 

Pardon me for taking up so much of your 
space, but in closing I would like to say 
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that we are considering organizing a writer’s 
club and I would be pleased to hear from 
any of your readers who chance to make 
Bridgeport, Conn., their native city. 
Wishing the Dicest continued prosperity, 


Tremain, Sincerely yours, 


MicnHaev V. SIMKo. 
99 Grant St., Bridgeport, Conn. 
* * * 
And while on the subject of letters here 
is another in answer to a suggestion which 
appeared in the March issue: 


The National League of Literary Clubs 


Mr. Sidney suggested an interesting sub- 
ject in the March Writer’s DiGcEsT; a 
subject that interests most writers, no mat- 
ter in what branch of the craft they are 
working. 

Taking nothing for granted except the 
exact words of the article, it has one draw- 
back—A National League of Literary 
Clubs — why not a League of Writers? 

We will take for an example a writer, 
John Smith, to be more exact, who lives 
in the country or in some little town or even 
city that has not enough members of the 
writing craft to form a club. Very little 
the league of clubs would interest him. He 
is probably as anxious to get on a good 
footing with other writers as the next 
person. 

It may be that he is a beginner who has - 
not enough to travel to travel to a city that 
boasts of a writer’s club, or it may be other 
things that hold him away from the city. 

A Universal Writer’s Club would not 
only serve the writer in the small towns, but 
would serve as a connecting link between 
writers known and unknown, regardless of 
whether they are members of clubs or not. 

Through some form of magazine it could 
keep the writers informed of much that is 
taking place that would not otherwise come 
to their attention. It would serve better, I 
believe, the writers, than the clubs fhich 
are, for the most part, mostly concerned 
with what is taking place in their vicinity 
than they would in forgotten John Smith 
down on the farm. 

Above are my ideas, I have written them, 
not to contradict any statement of Mr. Sid- 
ney, but to add to what he has suggested. 

W. Irvine RinpDaA. 
321 Hughitt Ave., Superior, Wis. 
* * * 

We have just learned that The Manu- 

script Club of Boston is conducting a news- 

















paper at its monthly meetings. Frederick 
H. Sidney is the managing editor. Certain 
members are given assignments, and at the 
club meetings they read their stories cover- 
ing the assignments. These stories are filed 
with the secretary’s records, and are to be 
published in the history of the club, which 
is now being written. 

* * 


Erving Winslow, of Boston, author of 
many scientific books and contributor to a 
number of scientific publications, died at 
his home in Boston. -His son is Prof. 
Charles E. A. Winslow, of Yale University. 

* * * 


The Hub Journalist Society, of Boston, 
celebrated its 32nd anniversary with a 
banquet. J. Bernard Lynch, treasurer of 
the society, acted as toastmaster. 

* * * 


Screenart Pictures are announcing the 
purchase of a photoplay synopsis entitled, 
“On the Alert,” from Anthony Otto. The 
sum of $1,000 was paid to Mr. Otto for 
this story. 

* * * 

Duttons are sending out, from time to 
time, interesting sketches of prominent 
writers. Here is what they have to say of 
Lee Wilson Dodd: 

“A confirmed countryman is what Lee 
Wilson Dodd calls himself, and adds that 
the only sport he can claim is fussing around 
in the garden. He lives just outside New 
Haven on the Hartford turnpike in a colo- 
nial home surrounded by several acres. He 
was born in Pennsylvania of a family 
whose forbears were a part of the original 
colony of Branford, Connecticut, but he 
was brought up and received his early edu- 
cation in New York City. He graduated 
from Yale, Sheffield, in 1899, in the same 
class with Henry Seidel Canby (now editor 
of the Literary Review) whose sister he 
married. Mr. Dodd’s sister, by the way, 
married Henry Noble MacCracken, now 
president of Vassar College. 

After Yale he graduated from the New 
York Law School, and practiced law in 
New York for about five years. Then the 
lrama, poetry, and fiction occupied him in 
‘urn, though now he says he intends to 
lick to fiction. It was he who dramatized 
‘larry Leon Wilson’s ‘His Majesty Bunker 
Bean.’ He also wrote several plays inde- 
pendently, of which ‘Speed’ was his fav- 
orite.. He lectured at Smith College on the 
lrama for two years. For six months, in 
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1918, he was secretary of the Yale Bureau 
of the American University Union in Paris. 
‘The. Book of Susan,’ published in 1920, 
was his first novel, and met with prompt 
and unusual success. ‘Lilia Chenoworth,’ 
his new book, is a!so concerned with a girl 
of magnetic personality but unfortunate 
heredity. The story, though, is very differ- 
ent from that of his other book and even 
more fascinating. There is one episode, 
viewed from behind the scenes in a Paris 
theatre, which it would be hard to match 
in modern fiction for the ‘thrill’ of it.” 





SYNDICATING TO THE SUNDAY 
SUPPLEMENTS 


(Continued from page 31) 


copy sent the editor of the publication, he is 
saved the equivalent printer’s biil. 

On the other hand, most newspapers 
willing to make such an arrangement will 
not give the time of their printer’s boys to 
pull any more than twenty-five or, at most, 
fifty proofs. 

Again, should a boy be lax at pulling 
proofs here, or should other things crowd 
the paper and proofs be not printed any- 
where nearly on time, there is very little 
which the author can, or perhaps dare, 
say, unless he should wish to conclude the 
arrangement for all time to come. 

Thanks to this, contracting with a printer 
at the point most convenient, on the basis of 
say a column and a half article at least 
weekly, for at least a quarter, or a six- 
month, is generally conceded by those who 
would issue even twenty-five proofs at one 
mailing—to say nothing of fifty, a hundred, 
two hundred—to be the safest and all-round 
most satisfactory way out! 





WEATHER BREEDERS 
By Ipa M. THomas. 


What though the day 

Be chill and gray, 
Such weather I don’t mind; 

My gloom I quell, 

All still seems well, 
If editors are kind. 


But be it fair 
3eyond compare, 
I’m buried in dejection 
Aad quite forlorn 
And slip me a rejection. 
If editors scorn 
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STYLE IN NEWSWRITING 


IME and again we hear discussions as 

to the proper style for the news story. 

Advice galore has been given for the cub 

reporter and should he listen to all of it 

his story would, we fear, soon be lost in the 
enmeshing strands of language. 

Frequently we have noted a writer sug- 
gest that the young writer secure the style 
book of a recognized paper, and that he 
make this his guide. This we believe is the 
soundest advice that can be given. 

The style book of the New York Evening 
Post is one that can readily and easily be 
followed. For the benefit of readers who 
have not access to this book, we quote a few 
of the most helpful paragraphs: 

“Ancient Greek rhetoricians may have 
had 1,000 ways of stating a proposition, but 
the modern newspaper reporter, should 
more than one method occur to him, had 
best confine himself to that form of expres- 
sion which is susceptible of but one mean- 
ing. Use simple language, avoiding Latin, 
French, or other foreign words or phrases 
in an effort at embellishment and do not 
enlarge upon or distort facts in striving for 
an effect. In other words, avoid ‘fine writ- 
ing.’ 

“The really big news story tells itself with 
a recital of the facts in orderly sequence. 
It is the cumulative effect, not the shock 
produced by one or two forceful sentences, 
that counts. And this holds true even if 
sheck or, in City Room slang, ‘punch’ be 
deemed desirable. When President Gar- 
field was shot the most telling statement for 
the opening of the story was the simple 
sentence, ‘President James A. Garfield was 
shot at Washington,’ etc. No number of 
qualifying adjectives could impart greater 
shock to the news. Big news of a tragic 
character carries its own shock and is not 
to be enhanced by reportorial trimmings. 
After your opening statement in plain, clear 
English, take up the details, giving them 
in their proper order. The greater the num- 
ber of details you are able to present to the 
reader, the better will be your story. Don’t 





labor at your task with the idea that mere 
words will gloss over the lack of facts. 
Facts, and facts only, are the essentials of a 
news story. 

“While simplicity of language is desirable, 
euphony is not to be disregarded. Of several 
forms of expression which may convey the 
same meaning, that is to be preferred which 
falls most agreeably on the ear. Sentences 
should not be jerky or disconnected, but 
should lead naturally one to the other, carry- 
ing along clearly, logically, the thought of 
the writer. 

x x * 

“The opening paragraph of a story or 
article should set forth concisely, unmis- 
takably the main features of the news, the 
succeeding paragraphs giving the details, 
not necessarily in the order in which the 
reporter collected them, but in their correct 
place with relation to the whole article as 
a finished product of the reporter’s art. 
The first paragraph gives the pitch or tone 
to the entire story, and for this reason is 
its most important part. Competent copy 
readers have been known to write accept- 
able headlines on the first ‘take’ or two of an 
experienced reporter’s copy. This applies 
more particularly to news stories; special 
articles are a rule to themselves, the indi- 
vidual style of the writer often being of 
major importance. 

“The writer of news should not be handi- 
capped by the knowledge that the reader 
will first glance through the headlines and 
be apprised in advance of what to expect 
in the report. This should not lessen his in- 
terest in his own part of the story. True, 
his choisest morsel will be filched by the 
headline writer, but this morsel must get 
into the story proper before is it available 
for headline use, and the reader is merely 
lured by the headline into looking for it, 
with additional details, in the story itself. 

“The headline is an advertisement of the 
context and should not hold out false hopes. 
Copy readers not infrequently are tempted 
to give a headline an engaging touch that is 
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>t He sold two scenarios the first year #i+* 


THIS sentence from J. Leo Mee- 
han’s letter to the Palmer Photo- 
play Corporation, tells the whole 
story: 


“Within one year I have been 
able to abandon a routine life 
that prov'ded me with a meal 
ticket and a few other inci- 
denta's for the infinitely more 
fascinating creative work of the 
photoplaywright.” 


But it would not be fair to you to 
end the story there. It is interest- 
ing to know that a young man in an 
underpaid job was able to sell two 
scenarios and attach himself to a big 
producer’s studio in one year; that 
a few months ago he was retained 
by Gene Stratton Porter to drama- 
tize her novels for the screen. But 
if you have ever felt as you left a 
theatre, “Why, J could write a het- 
ter story than that,’? you want to 
know just how Mr. Mechan went 
about it to become a_ successful 
photoplaywright in one short year. 

He was doubtful when he enrolled, 
but he w rote that he was “willing to 
be shown.” And with complete con- 
fidence in Mr. Meehan’s ability, the 
Palmer Photoplay’Corporation, whose 
test he had to pass before he was ac- 
ceptable, undertook to convince him. 

The rest was a simple matter of 
training The Course and Service 
merely taught him how to use, for 
screen purposes, the natural story- 
telling ability which we discovered 
in him. 


You Too, May Doubt Your Ability 


What the industry needs is good 
storics—stories that spring from 
creative imagination and a-sense of 
the dramatic. Any person who has 
that gift can be trained to write for 
the screen. 

But, you say—just as Mr. Meehan 
said—how can know whether I 
have that ability? 

To answer that question is the 
purpose of this advertisement. The 
Palmer Photoplay Corporation will 
gladly apply to you a scientific test 
of creative imagination — the test 
Mr. Meehan passed—provided you 
are an adult and in earnest. And, 
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notice this particularly, we shall do 
it free. 


Send for the Van Lean Questionnaire 


The test is in the form of a ques- 
tionnaire prepared for the Palmer 
Photoplay Corporation by H. H. Van 
Loan, the ‘celebrated photoplay- 
wright, and Prof. Malcolm Mac- 
Lean, former teacher of short story 
writing at Northwestern University. 
If you have any story-telling in- 
stinct, send for this questionnaire 
and find out for yourself just how 
much talent you have. 

We shall be frank with you; have 
no fear. The Palmer Photoplay 
Corporation exists first of all to sell 








HESE are the leaders be- 
hind the search for screen 
writing talent. They form the 
Advisory Council-of the Palmer 
Photoplay Corporation. 
Thomas H. Ince 
Thomas H. Ince Studios 
Frank E. Woods 
Chief Supervising Director 
Famous Players-Lasky Corp. 
Rex Ingram. 
Director of “The Four 
Horsemen of the Apoca- 
lypse.”’ 
C. Gardner Sullivan 
Author and Producer 
Allan Dwan 
Allan Dwan Productions 
Lois Weber 
Lots Weber Productions, Inc. 
Rob Wagner 
Author and mca Authority 
James R. Quirk 
Editor and Publisher, Photo- 
play Magazine 




















photoplays. It trains photoplay 
writers in order that it may have 
more photoplays to sell. It is not 
in business to hold out false promise 
to those who can never succeed. 

With the active aid and encour- 
agement of leading producers, the 
Corporation is literally combing the 
country fer new screen writers. Its 
Department of Education was organ- 
ized for one purpose and one only— 
to develop and produce the writers 
who can produce the stories. The 
Palmer institution is the industry’s 
accredited agent for getting the 
stories without which production of 
motion pictures cannot go on 

The Palmer Photoplay Corpora- 
tion cannot endow you with the gift 
of story-telling. But we can dis- 
cover it, if it exists, through our 
questionnaire. And we can train 
you to employ it for your lasting en- 
joyment and profit. 


We Invite You to Apply this Free Test 


Clip the coupon below, and we will 
send you the Van Loan question- 
naire. You assume no obligation, 
but you will be asked to be prompt 
in returning the completed test for 
examination. If you pass the test, 
we shall send you interesting ma- 
terial descriptive of the Palmer 
Course and Service, and admit you 
to enrollment, should you choose to 
develop your talent. If you cannot 
pass this test, we will frankly advise 
you to give up the idea of writing 
for the screen. 

This questionnaire wil] take only a little of your 
time. It may mean fame and fortune to you. It may 
event it will satisy vou as to whether or not you 
should attempt to enter this fascinating and highly 
profit. ble field. Just use the coupon below—and 
do it now before you forget. 


PALMER PHOTOPLAY Corporation, Dept. of Education, W. D.5 


PLEASE SEND ME, 
without cost or 
obligation on my 
part, your ques- 


124 West 4th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


tionnaire. I will WIE. As 55 na civibaicwknansoknd bx ceeoedenwnee 
answer the ques- 
tions in it and re- 

tusen it to wou for amalyais. FF AGGreai sai. <.oci6 iis ine cece snes ceecdvwenesen 


I pass the test, I am to receive 
further information about your 
Course and Service. 
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missing from the report which follows the 
This practice should be guarded 


headline. 
against. 
* * * 

“It is not to be inferred from suggestions 
made here or elsewhere in this book that 
suppression of individual style in writing is 
recommended. The stories in a newspaper 
should not be cut to the same pattern. Good 
taste, clearness of statement, and a rigid 
regard for the truth are the requisites of 
good newspaper writing. Don’t, as Mark 
Twain said of the German, dive into an 
Atlantic of a sentence at Hamburg with a 
subject noun and fetch up at New York 
with the verb in your mouth. Write short, 
clear sentences, avoiding, so far as is con- 
sistent with clarity of meaning, the use of 
entangling, interior, qualifying clauses. 
Find out, if you don’t know, just what a 
paragraph is, and make as many of them as 
you can. 

“Do not let your professional zeal warp 
your judgment. Remember that at all times 
you are doubly responsible for what you 
print—responsible as a reporter and as a 
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man. Do not regard men and women about 
whom you write as lay figures. They are as 
sensitive to criticism as you are; their feel- 
ings can be hurt just as easily as yours can; 
they are human beings, not subjects for the 
reportorial scalpel. 

“Be sure of your facts. Reject any in- 
formation which cannot be proved in a 
court of law. Don’t hide behind ‘John 
Smith said:’ or ‘A prominent banker said:’ 
Should the information be incorrect, the fact 
that ‘John Smith’ or ‘a prominent banker’ 
gave it to you would not excuse you of 
responsibility. 

“Having obtained your facts—knowing 
them to be facts—write the story for its full 
news value, but do not value it too highly. 
Do not become discouraged if the head of 
the copy desk orders “two sticks” when 
you.believe the story to be worth a column. 
He knows the mechanical condition of the 
newspaper every minute in the day and, 
had he the time, could give you excellent 
reasons why a story of which he would 
like a column in at 10 a.m., is cut to two 
sticks at 3 p.m. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 





All up-to-date and accurate information regarding suspended or discontinued publications, the needs of 
various publications and publishing houses as stated in communications from editors and announcements 
of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column. 
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WITH THE QUERY MAN 


A department answering queries from our subscribers 
pertaining directiy to matters of interest to writers. No 
manuscripts will be read or criticised, nor can definite 
markets be suggested. Information as far as is possible 
concerning publications will be given, and market possi- 
bilities on special topics will be suggested. Questions con- 
cerning any of the many perplexing problems faced by 
every writer will be gladly received. PLEASE ADDRESS 
all Queries to The Query Man, c/o The Writer's Digest. 
Answers as far as possible will be made through these 
columns. 





E. F. Z., Harlowton, Mont. What can you say 
as to The Literary Bureau, Hannibal, Mo., and 
The Howard Co., San Francisco, Cal., being re- 
liable concerns for marketing manuscripts. Can 
you suggest possible markets for the following: 
Two comical poems of about 20 lines each, dealing 
with the Ford car. A serial photoplay involving 
a clever girl crook and a master Chinese criminal, 
one working against the other. Events built 
around the possession of an old Chinese coin 
supposed to contain the hiding place of a mag- 
nificent ruby. 

Answer. We know nothing of either of the 
concerns you name. If you have good material 
and will study some good market guide, you can 
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do as good, or better, in selling your work your- 
self. Try your two poems with the Fordowner. 
We can, of course, tell nothing about the photo- 
play without reading the manuscript. Your sub- 
ject seems good, but everything depends on the 
skill with which handled. Better take a list of 
the good producers and go the rounds until you 
come to proper anchorage. 

F. O., Rock, Mich. I want information on 
where to place the following manuscripts: A 
boy story, “Muskrat, Ahoy!” tells in first person 
(by one of the boys) of two boys disregarding 
parents’ orders. Have exciting adventure with 
a lone muskrat when they look after their “traps.” 
Point lies in how narrative is told. Refused by 
Boys’ Magazine, Home Friend Magazine, Youth’s 
Companion. But considered salable if magazine 
wanting the type of material is found. A myth: 
“How we got first Cat-tails,” tells of wild cat 
adopted by a man of long ago. He drives cat 
away. Cat steals food from man. Revenge of 
man: ties to stake at edge of shallow lake. Cat 
changes to a green stem; whiskers become roots; 
ears green blades, tail becomes top of cat-tail 
plant. Farm Journal with rejection says: “Inter- 
esting, but not quite suited to Farm Journal.” 
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An Important Book for Every Writer 
THE NEW 


1001 Places to Sell Manuscripts 


(1922 EDITION) NOW READY 
PRICE, - - - $2.50 


Compiled by James Knapp Reeve and Agnes M. Reeve. 


The one great desk book for every writer who would keep fully informed regard- 
ing the market for manuscripts of every description. For twenty years recognized 
as the standard guide to the market for all classes of literary material. No writer who 
is offering manuscripts for publication can afford to do without it. A single new 
market opened to you—a single sale of your least important manuscript—will more 
than repay its cost. It will help writers to sell more manuscripts. It brings to the 
writer’s finger tips the pertinent, exact information about markets for short stories, 
articles, essays, photoplays, post-card sentiments and mottoes, vaudeville sketches, 
nlays, photographs, ideas, songs, humor-——anything that is good prose or verse—that 
will enable him to market his material to advantage. ‘1001 Places to Sell Manuscripts” 
is the great How to Sell, What to Sell, and Where to Sell guide for all writers. Many 
changes in the publishing world have occurred in the past year—some periodicals have 
departed this life—many more have been born. This new edition tells you of these 
changes. 

Special attention has been given to listing markets for verse. More than 100 pub- 
lications are named, that use poetry. More than 200 markets for short fiction are 
named, and their requirements specifically shown. Special articles upon Verse writing, 
and Trade Press work. A very full list of Trade Journals and their needs is given. 
Departments explaining Juvenile, Religious, and Agricultural markets. Book Pub- 
lishers. House organs. Photoplay Producers. 


Order today, while the lists are new. 
Catalogue of 25 other helpful books for writers sent on request. 
*JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Publisher, Franklin, Ohio. 
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THE EDITOR LITERARY BUREAU 
Criticism and Revision of Manuscripts 


For more than twenty years this organization has been helping writers to perfect 
and to make salable their work. It was begun by Mr. James Knapp Reeve, who for 
more than half this period had it under his direct control. Mr. Reeve has now 
resumed this work and will give it his exclusive attention, and all manuscripts sub- 
mitted will be read and advised upon by himself personally. 

Mr. Reeve has for many years been engaged in various branches of literary work 
—as writer of fiction and miscellaneous articles for magazines which have had 
cumulative effect in giving a very full understanding of editorial needs and require- 
ments. This experience can be applied to your own needs. 

The charge for Reading, Criticism and Advice regarding sale is as follows: 


1000 words or less .75 | Words over 5000, in one manuscript, 50 
1000 to 2000 words 2! cents for each additional 1000. Special 
SOOD £0: DROP WOTES wo oc oso cc cc cee 2.00 rates for book manuscripts of more 
3000 to 4000 words than 20,000 words, and for verse. Send 
4000 to 5000 words : for full explanatory circular. 


Address: *JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Franklin, Ohio. 
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Answer. As you justly say, in regard to your 
stories, the point lies in how the narrative is told, 
you will readily understand that we cannot deter- 
mine that without reading the manuscripts. From 
what you say, it would seem that you have offered 
thern in the right directions, but we could not give 
an opinion upon this or upon what other publica- 
tions they might suit without knowing the length 
of the stories, their qualities, the skill with which 
handled, etc. The only think we can suggest is 
that you get a list of juvenile publications, and 
go the rounds until you come to the proper 
anchorage. 


L. N. D., Fort Kent, Me. Would you please 
give me the names of companies who would 
be in the market for short poems, four lines and 
more, relating to photoplay writing, acting, and 
all the industry in general? 

Answer. Try your photoplay poems with any 
of the photoplay journals, There also might 
be a market for such work among other publica- 
tions, but we could not say with any definiteness 
until we had seen the work and so were able to 
judge its character and quality. 


L. S. H., West Paris, Me. Could you advise 
a market for Rebus, part illustrated, rest words? 
There is not much market now for 
Thev have pretty well gone out of 
st:le. You might try some of the househo!d 
journals, such as Home Friend, Kansas City; 
Comfort, Augusta, Me.; Grit, Williamsport, Pa.; 
or the houses which publish juvenile stories for 
various ages, such as the David Cook Co., Elgin, 
Ill.; the Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
Philadelphia, ot the Baptist Board of Publication, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


R. M. S., Logansport, Ind. Where might an 
amateur artist sell magazine covers and the like? 

Answer. Every magazine in the country that 
uses picture covers buys same direct from artists. 
So you may offer your work to any publication 
to which you think it is adapted. But if you 
are merely an amateur, and have had no pro- 
fessional training, there is not much chance that 
you could do acceptable work. 


E. B., Merced, Cal. Please mention publica- 
tions, western preferred, using poetry. Poems 
are not trashy, but mostly on the narrative order, 
though some have deeper themes such as “When 
Hope Is Gone,” and “Not Wanted,” the last a 
tale of two outcasts, a man and a dog, who 
found each other and became pals. 

Answer. There are not many western publi- 
cations that pay for verse, and it is impossible 
for us to give any very definite information re- 
garding markets for work that we have not seen, 
as acceptance depends on quality, theme, length, 
treatment, etc. You might try Los Angeles Times, 
and Sunset. 


M. L., Ridgway, Pa. I have written a short 
story of about 1,500 words, and am writing to 
you for some suggestions as to a possible market 
for it. A brief summary of my story is as fol- 
lows: An old couple live in a cottage in Vermont. 
They have a son in the city, who is striving to 
succeed in business. There is a terrible storm, 
and the train on which their son’s wife and child 
was, is wrecked. The son is led to believe that 
both are killed. Three years later, upon visiting 


Arswer. 


the Rebus. 
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his parents, he finds that a child who had been 
brought to his parents on the night of the wreck 
is his own son. ; 

Answer. It is quite useless to ask me, or any- 
one, to name a market for a storv from a mere 
five-line description. You have the elements of 
a story, but its acceptance would depend wholly 
upon the manner in which it is worked out, the 
literary quality, length, etc. All that we can say 
is that there is an immense demand for good short 
stories. But it is quite impossible to say where 
any certain story should be sent unless we have 
seen the story in its completed form. 


L. F. L., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
probable market for a satirical article on an 
absurd motion picture, actually witnessed. Article 
about 1,000 words. One of the leading motion 
picture magazine, to which it was sent, said 
they did not use articles of any kind, but added 
a written comment that the article was unusually 
well written and, Alas! too true. 

Answer. It is merely guesswork for us to sug- 
a market for a story we have not seen. Every- 
thing depends upon the literary quality, method 
of handling, etc. The best thing we can do is 
to suggest that you try Life or Judge, New York, 
or Wayside Tales, Chicago. 


C. 7. P., St. Albans, W. Va. Where can I sell 
a story, a ese of my adventures when a boy? 
A goat in a lone cemetery, put there by a miser, 
caused me many thrills. This is a ghost story. 
Also, a mystery story in which figure a detective, 
a Chinaman, and a trained rat. 

There is absolutely no place for ghost 
stories in modern literature. Editors class them 
with dream stories and fairy stories. A detective 
story, if well done, may be offered to the Black 
Mask, Mystery Magasine, Detective Stories, 
Brief Stories, Ace High, Action Stories, Wayside 
Tales. 
Ree: ae 


Can you suggest a 


Answer. 


Adairville, Ky. I have a photoplay 
synopsis of a western type, with a setting in 
northern California. What motion picture com- 
pany would be liable to accept it? 

Answer. Most of the standard producing com- 
panies will consider plays along this line. You 
might particularly try the Metro Picture Cor- 
poration, 1476 Broadway, New York; Triangle 
Film Corporation, 402 Courier Bldg., Los 
Angeles: Universal Film Co., 1600 Broadway, 
New York; Goldwyn Film Corporation, 469 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 

C. VV. P., St. Albans, W. Va. Is there any film 
company willing to examine a photoplay synopsis 
from writers outside the studio? Would the best 
way to learn continuity writing be to go to a 
studio? Will film companies permit beginners 
to come to the studios to watch the filming of a 
few plays? I have fourteen synopsis for two- 
reel | noel Where would you suggest a market 
for them? 

Answer. Practically all the film companies state 
that they will examine work from outside writers. 
To go to a studio and observe the filming of a 
play undoubtedly would be the best method of 
studying continuity. But it is very doubtful if 
you could get permission to do this. The studios 
are busy places and outsiders distinctly are not 
wanted. We can hardly give you information re- 
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“Should Be Most Helpful to Those 
Ambitious to Become Photoplay Writers” 


READ WHAT OUR STUDENTS 





HESE are the words of Hamil- 
ton Thompson in a letter 
recently received. As Editor 

for the Fox Film Corporation, Mr. 


MR. THOMPSON’S LETTER 


“I have examined the ‘Ideal’ 
Thompson is in a position to know Course in Photoplay Writing, 


SAY 
“I have examincd your ‘Ideal’ 
Photoplay Course. It’s worth the 
money, as good as others that I 
have seen priced at several times 


just what will help and what will compiled by the editorial staff 
not help the ambitious writer. This of THE WRITER'S DIGEST, yours. Enclosed find $5.00 in pay- 
cardid statement concern'ng The and it seems to me that this ment.” 

Greenfield, Ind. L. ©. 


“Ideal” Course in Photoplaywrit- 
ing is proof that this Course con- 
tains those suggestions that are so 
necessary to every writer who would 
be successful, 


A BROAD FIELD 
Photoplaywriting today offers a 





Course should be most helpful 
to those ambitious to become 
photoplay writers.” ‘Ideal’ Course in Photoplay Writ- 


HAMILTON THOMPSON, 


Fox Film Corporation, 
New York City. 


“I was certainly glad to see The 


ing which came by this morning’s 
mail. Of course, I have had no 
time for a thorough examination, 
but from a quick but not careless 
survey of it, I think you have 
beaten them all. I have four or 


Editor. 








broad field to the ambitious writer. 
Here the beg’nner has an equal 
chance with the seasoned writer, for writing for the 
screen is a new art. It has requirements peculiar unto 
itself, and the new writer can master these just as 
quickly, if not more so, than those who have adapted 
themselves to other forms of expression. 

The dem?nd for good photoplay stories is tremendous. 
Producers are ever in search of stories that will make 
the great “hits of the screen.” They employ large staffs 
to search for exceptional stories among the stacks of 
manuscripts that reach their offices. 


WHAT IS A GOOD STORY? 


What is the difference between a good story and the 
med‘ocre, the one that is returned time after time? It 
isn’t in theme. Thos. H. Ince tells us in a recent edi- 
torial to “Stick to Human Nature.’”’ We can all do that, 
finding our themes right at home. No, it isn’t in theme. 
It isn’t in plot either, for the plots of many of the stories 
accepted and those rejected are much the same, It is, 
however, in that finish which the writer who has made a 
study of photoplay writing is able to give to his work. 

There are two ways to gain this finish. One is 
through work, through try!ng time after time, revising 
and rewriting, sending out manuscripts and receiving 
them back until at last the writer discovers for himself 
the secrets of success. This method requires years of 
hard work, and the average individual gives up long 
bcfore the struggle is completed. 


THE “IDEAL” WAY 


The second way is the ‘Ideal’ way. By means of 
The ‘Ideal’? Course in Photoplaywriting, you may take 
advantage of the experience of successful writers without 
going through the long period of struggle. The “Ideal” 
Course consists of twenty complete lessons, taking up 
nd discussing in a clear, concise manner every feature of 
hotoplaywriting. In its make-up it is free from all 
echnicalities, simple and yet effective; brief and yet 
mitting nothing necessary to the student’s success. 

That The “Ideal’’ Course does all that is claimed 
for it, is being proved every day by hundreds of students. 
vetters are received every day, which bear out Mr. 
Thompson’s judgment of The ‘Ideal’? Course in Photo- 
playwriting in every way. 


five other courses, but th’s seems 
to be the most sensible and careful statement I have seen.” 
Washington, D. C. Ss. M. N. 


“I have just received your ‘Ideal’ Course in Photoplay 
Writing, and find it to be one of the best Courses along 
this line that I have found on the market. The Course 
is worth many times the price.” 

Plymouth, Texas, . & 2 

“The editorial staff of The Writer’s Digest have turned 
out a very excellent book on the subject of Photoplay 
Writing. In fact, I think it is the best and most up-to- 
date book that has been written so far. It hits the nail 
on the head, and should be of great help to anyone in- 
terested in writing for p‘ctures.” John C. Brownell, 

New York City. Scenario Editor, 

Universal Film Manufacturing Company. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 

At this time we are making a special offer to introduce 
The ‘Ideal’? Course in Photoplaywriting. The regular 
price of this Course is $5.00. However, for the present 
we are offering to send you this Course and to enter 
your name as a subscriber to The Writer’s Digest for 
one year for only $5.00. 

SEND NO MONEY 

If you wish, it is unnecessary for you to send any 
money with your order. Simply fill out the coupon 
below and mail it to us. When the postman delivers the 
Course to you, pay him $5.00, the Course is yours and 
you will receive the next twelve big, illustrated issues 
of The Writer’s Digest. 

This is a special offer, so send your order at once. The 
kandy coupon below will suit your purpose. Fill it in 
and mail it to us today. 





The Writer’s Digest, 909 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 

Please send me The “Ideal”? Course in Photoplaywrit- 
ing and enter my name to receive The Writer’s Digest 
for one year, 

[ agree to pay the postman $5.00 when he delivers 
the Course. 

I enclose $5.00 herewith. 
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garding producers who might examine your four- 
teen synopses of varied sorts. Better take the 
addresses of the producers which appear in the 
Writer's Dicest from time to time, consider 
their needs yourself, as explained, and then start 
your work on the rounds. 

While we are always glad to help our sub- 
scribers to the best of our ability, we wonder if 
you understand that to study the possible markets 
for your fourteen synopses and give you informa- 
tion regarding same would require time which 
would cost us much more than we receive for 
your year’s subscription. 


E. J. G., Freeman, S. D. What magazines would 
be apt to purchase short, one-act playlets or 
sketches, about twenty minutes in length? 

Answer. Try your one-act plays with Smart 
Set, Foilies, Snappy Stories, Telling Tales, New 
York; and Wayside Tales, Chicago. 


G. S:, St. Joseph, La. Can you suggest a market 
for a humorous story of plantation life among the 
negroes? The title of the story is “Being Good”; 
the length, 2,000 words. The story illustrates 
plantation life among the negroes, by one of the 
race. 


Answer. It is quite impossible to say where 


any short story may properly be offered unless 
one has seen the manuscript and so is able to 
determine the character and quality of the work. 
All that we can say is that if yours is a fiction 
story, and well done, giving a true portrayal of 
plantation life, it may properly be offered to al- 
most any of the fiction publications, such as Way- 


side Tales, Chicago; Comfort, Augusta, Me ; 
Telling Tales, Leslie’s Weekly, New York; Home 
Friend, Kansas City, etc. 


E. A. S., Lewistown, Mont. Should typewritten 
manuscripts be single spaced, or double spaced? 
Should detailed synopsis for mation picture plays 
be written in the present tense, or in past tense, 
in regular short story form? 

Answer. Typewritten manuscript should al- 
ways be double spaced, as it is more easily read, 
and thus prepared, give room for editorial mark- 
ings before being sent to the printers. A motion 
picture synopsis should be written in the past 
tense, in condensed short story form. 


E. C., Chambersburg, Pa. Where could I sell 
a story that is wholesome, natural, and with a 
. distinctly religious tone? Title, “The Child Who 
Had Faith In Her Saviour”; approximately 
20,000 words. 

Answer. I think you will recognize that it is 
quite impossible to name with any definiteness 
markets for any literary work without first read- 
ing the same to determine its character and qual- 
ity. A title tells nothing whatever. Yours does 
not inform us whether this is a juvenile or adult 
story and so we cannot tell to which class of re- 
ligious journals it should be sent. A story of 
20,000 words, of course, is too long for a single 
number story. Is your so written that it can 
properly be divided into chapters, and if so of 
what length? These are all important considera- 
tions. So you see we are very much in the dark, 
but would suggest that if it is an adult story, you 
try The Christian Herald, New York; Continent, 
Chicago; or any of the leading church papers 
of the various denominations. If a juvenile, try 
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the David C. Cook Co., Elgin, Ill.; Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, Philadelphia; Christian 
Endeavor World, Boston; Baptist Board of Pub- 
lication, Nashville, Tenn. 


V. H., Long Creek, Oregon. Please tell me 
where I could sell a manuscript in book form 
called “Pin Money Plans For Women,” telling 
new and unique methods of making pin money 
at home with a small outlay of money and with 
plans suitable to all parts of the country. Or 
would they sell more readily in article form to 
the various publications interested in them? If 
so, please give list of papers that buy such articles. 
Do you know of any market for clippings on the 
following subjects? Entertainment hints; child 
training; labor saving devices; pin money plans; 
home decorating and all the many subjects one 
would find in the various periodicals? I know, 
of course, that they can’t be sold for publication 
in their present form, but thought someone might 
want them to change, in compiling a book or the 
like. Is there a good market for pin money plans, 
and where would they sell more readily? 

Answer. The selling of a book manuscript is 
rather an important matter and we would not be 
warranted in telling you to send yours to any 
certain publisher without knowing more of the 
material and quality of workmanship than can 
possibly be told by mere statement of title. Nor 
can we say whether it would be better to sell 
the articles to periodicals. Perhaps they might 
be sold in that manner first, and then published 
in book form. Such articles, if new and well 
done should appeal to most of the women’s and 
household publications. Would suggest that you 
try Home Friend, Kansas City; Farmer's Wife, 
St. Paul; Comfort, Augusta, Me.; Today's 
Housewife, Cooperstown, N. Y.; New England 
Homestead, Springfield, Mass. The same pub- 
lications would be in line for such other articles 
as you name. The best way to proceed with your 
book manuscript is to have it read by someone 
familiar with the needs of various publishers, 
and who can judge whether your work is of a 
character and quality that will be acceptable. 
Anything that we might say about it, based upon 
a mere statement of title, would be only guess- 
work. 


A. K., Louisville, Ky. 
photoplay written in pencil. 
it should be sent in. 

Answer. No manuscript whatever written in 
pencil should be offered to either publishers or 
producers. It will either be thrown into the 
wastebasket or returned unread. Have your work 
prepared in good, clear, correct typed copy if you 
wish it to have consideration. 


T. R. S., Newton, N. C. Can you supply me 
with the names and addresses of several publish- 
ing companies that are demanding short poems? 

Answer. No, because we know of no publishers 
who are “demanding” poems or any other literary 
offerings. There are a great many publications 
that accept and pay for poems when same are 
offered in the usual routine. But we can hardly 
make a list of these for you as it would probably 
fill a couple of pages of this magazine. If you 
have any verse that is worth while, prepare it 
properly (typewritten) and send it to those pub- 
lications to which it seems best adapted. 


I have a _ nine-page 
Kindly tell me how 
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T. R. M., Russellville, Ala. Please let me 
know where I might sell a few articles on Suc- 
cessful Business Women? 

Answer. We can hardly tell you that. It de- 
pends upon the editor of each individual publi- 
cation as to whether you can sell any certain 
article to that certain journal. We would sug- 
gest, however, that if you have good, bright, 
informative articles on women who have attained 
success in business, you might try the American 
Magazine, Success, or any of the women’s jour- 
nals such as McCalls, Woman’s World, or Pic- 
torial Review. 


J. B. L., Adairville, Ky. I have a poem of 
about five hundred words entitled “The Career 
of a High School Professor.” It is treated in a 
satirical manner and at the same time is highly 
spiced with humor. Where could such a poem 
be sold? 

Answer. This would be too long to meet with 
ready acceptance even if it were very good indeed. 
It is usually difficult to place poems that run 
over forty lines. But we can tell absolutely noth- 
ing about the possibilities of a poem merely from 
having its title and a two-line description of the 
work. Everything depends upon the character 
and quality. It would be mere guess work to 
suggest avenues for publication without first 
reading the poem. 

I. H. McC., Pennville, Ind. Please tell me how 
to get a readable article into the Associated Press. 
It is of an educational nature, about 3,500 words 
in length. 

Answer. The Associated Press is a news or- 
ganization. It gathers the news from every cor- 
ner of the globe and distributes same to its news- 
paper members. It does not use educational or 
other articles. 





Prize Contests 


For the best story of 1,600 words or less, pub- 
lished each quarter, The Black Cat, Book Hill, 
Highland Falls, N. Y., will pay $25.00; this 
award to be in addition to the amount originally 
paid for the story. 


With the April issue, the Hay Rake Magazine, 
Garland, Pa., a pocket size, humorous and 
philosophical monthly, begins a $100.00 prize con- 
test which will run twelve months. Stories 
should be of a humorous or philosophical nature, 
with a rural atmosphere and should not exceed 
seven hundred words. A year’s subscription to 
the magazine at $2.00 must accompany manu- 
script. No manuscript will be returned. 


Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth Ave., New York, 
offers a prize of $5.00 every two weeks for the 
best funny story, and $1.00 for each story used. 
Very short stories or anecdotes with a business 
flavor preferred. 


_The Student Writer, 1835 Champa St., Denver, 
Colo., offers monthly prizes of $5.00, $3.00 and 
$2.00 for the best developments of an uncompleted 
plot outline. A new problem or “wit sharpener” 
s published in each issue. Although the Student 
lV'riter is a writer’s magazine, contestants who 
are not writers may win some of the thirty-six 
prizes awarded within the year. Details 
urnished upon request. 








ANSWERS WANTED 


$200.00 in Cash Prizes Offered for the 
Best Answers to the Following Question 


“Why is the Class Lesson 
Discussion Plan the one 
right plan of teaching in 
the Sunday School Class?” 


CONTEST CLOSES JUNE 15. 





$75.00 will be paid for the best three-hundred to 
seven-hundred word answer; $50.00 for the second 
best, and $15.00 each for the five next best. Compe- 
tition open to all writers, especially to those con- 
nected in any way with Sunday-school classes of 
young people or adults. 

Your reply will be judged entirely by its appeal or 
ability to win the average teacher to adopt the Lesson 
Discussion Plan. Not only must it present the best 
argument or arguments, but it must win the teacher’s 
interest and confidence and sell the plan to him. 

There are a number of important reasons in favor 
of the Lesson Discussion Plan, besides many minor 
reasons, each sufficiently strong to show that it is 
the one right plan of teaching. Answers may be 
confined to the presentation of any one or more of 
those most important, or may attempt to cover all, 

Arguments advanced may be original, or they may 
be gleaned from articles about the Lesson Discussion 
Plan which have appeared in our Lesson Helps, or 
are suggested in special leaflets which we furnish 
free. Where not original, points should be restated 
in such a striking manner as to seem new. 

Give reasons that will appeal to the usual teacher. 
Present these in a forceful way. Make use of strik- 
ing illustrations and examples if you choose. Win 
confidence and trust by recognizing the teacher’s 
difficulties, and by adopting a helpful instead of dic- 
tatorial form. Use a popular non-technical style, re- 
membering that the usual teacher is not a student of 
pedagogy or psychology. 

The Lesson Discussion Plan has been advocated 
for a number of years, but has not UNTIL RE- 
CENTLY proved a great success, from lack of 
proper material to work with. In your article (or 
answer to question) take into account that at last 
proper materials and a perfect scheme are provided 
to make the plan a success. This is embodied in 
specially prepared questions (with accompanying 
notes, etc.) in our Lesson Helps and complete in- 
structions for handling in the class. Only as these 
questions are used unchanged, only as the entire 
class do the d'scussing, only as instructions (which 
by test give the only right way of handling) are 
strictly followed, is success assured. 

In writing for copies of our Lesson Helps and 
Leaflets explaining the Plan; also in submitting your 
answer to the question, address: 


Cc. D. Q. Contest Editor, 


DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Elgin, Illinois, 
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Editorial Service 


for writers, embracing criticism, revision, 
typewriting, marketing. Not stereotyped 
advice and mechanical correction, but 
conscientious, individual service. Criti- 
cism of prose 50c per 1000 words. 


H. K. ELLINGSON 


Box 523 Colorado Springs, Colo. 








ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 


Author’s Agent 
Formerly editor of ooo & Stories. Has also been on 
the editorial staff of the J a Company, Street 
and Smith, and the Munsey publications. 
All manuscripts are given Mr. Hardy's personal atten- 
tion. Send for full information. 
25 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 








LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 


Authors’ Representative 
Twenty-five years’ experience. Markets and 
revises prose and verse. Send stamp for cir- 
culars and references. 


5 Willoughby St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DO YOU LONG FOR, YET DREAD, 
THE POSTMAN’S COMING? 


Rejected manuscripts are unnecessary. A small 
fee, 50 cents per thousand words, invested in 
competent, professional criticism, will insure you 
against discouragement and repeated rejections. 
G. G. CLARK, 2225 W. Grace St., Richmond, Va. 


POEMS 


An experienced reader will criticize, revise and 
type your poems and suggest markets. One, two 
or three poems of a total from one to fifty 


lines, $1.00. 
CHILTON CHASE, 
1410 N. 24th Street. Birmingham. Ala. 

















Experienced in manuscript preparation 

in all its phases. I will give your work 

personal attention and return promptly. 
EDNA HERRON 


Suite 1114-127 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois 








MRS. ORPHA V. ROE 


Literary Critic 





HOTEL PARSONS, SPOKANE, WASH. 











Judge, 627 West 43rd St., New York, pays 
$10.00 weekly for the best story, and $5.00 for 
the second best. All others at regular rates. 
Original, unpublished, short, humorous stories 
only are wanted. 


The American Magazine, 381 Fourth Ave., New 
York City, has each month a prize contest—for 
the best letter of not over 400 words. Prizes, 
$20.00, $10.00 and $5.00. Subject changes each 
month. Contest closes the 20th of the month. 


The Home Workshop, Popular Science 
Monthly, 225 West 39th St., New York, is offer- 
ing two prizes for the best new ideas sent to 
the Home Workshop Department each month. 
Seventy-five dollars will be awarded every month 
to the authors of the two best articles appearing 
in this department. The first prize is $50.00, the 
second $25.00. Every article submitted will be 
considered as a possible prize-winner. Those 
which do not win prizes may be purchased at 
space rates. The prizes will be awarded upon 
publication, and the check will be mailed to the 
winner the same month. 

The prize-winning articles may be long—but not 
over 1,000 words—or they may be very short. 
The idea, device, or machine described must be 
practical and ingenious; it must fill an actual 
need in the home, office or shop. 





Photographic Markets 


THE PHOTO-MINIATURE, 103 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y. John A. Tennant, Editor. 
“We can use monographs on photographic sub- 
jects, about 12,000 words, with illustrations, 
which give a detailed, comprehensive, boiled down, 
and common sense survey of the subject dealt 
with. We pay $50.00 on acceptance. It is better 
to write the Editor before submitting manu- 
scripts, giving complete description of what is 
offered.” 


CAMERA CRAFT, 703 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. Editors, Dr. H. DeA. Power and 
Edgar Felloes. “We do not pay for unsolicited 
manuscripts. A great many able writers and 
ardent photographers feel willing to give, with- 
out pay, the benefit of their experience and ability 
to fellow enthusiasts. These have generally filled 
the pages, apparently with satisfaction to Editor 
and reader. Contributions are always welcome 
and, meeting standards and policy, are published.” 


THE AMERICAN FARM PHOTOGRAPH 
SERVICES, Kirksville, Mo. “We are in the 
market for photographs which are sharp and 
clear enough for publication. Photographs of 
the little intimate farm scenes and photographs 
of technical farm subjects are wanted. We will 
pay promptly for all available photographs, a 
prompt decision will be made, and all unavailable 
photographs will be returned promptly if return 
postage is provided.” 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Wolfeboro, N. H. 
Editors, Wilfred A. French, and A. H. Beardsley. 
“We use practical technical or travel articles on 
the use of photography in modern, artistic, and 
commercial life, written by practical amateur or 
professional photographers. Manuscripts should 
be typewritten and well written. We are well 
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SONG WRITERS’, PHOTOPLAY WRITERS’ 
SERVICE BUREAU. 
We specialize in criticizing and advising regarding 
revisions. Scenarios, $3.00 each; Song Poems, $2.00; 
“The Essence of Photo; lay Writing,” $2.00; “How 
to Write Successful Songs,” $2.00 Manuscripts 
typed, one carbon copy, 50c per 1000 words. 
WRITERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
1924 California Ave. Seattle, Wash. 








WHY TAKE THE CHANCE of having your manu- 
—- rejected by publishers because they do not 
conform to standard requirements? Let experts 
copy, revise and place them in proper technical 
form. This is the true secret of many a writer’s 
success. You will find our rates reasonable, our 
service rapid and fully guaranteed. We also instruct 
other typists how to Lucene proficient in this field. 
Further information gladly furnished on request. 


Address: THE DYKSON STUDIO 
802 Huffman St. Fort Wayne, Ind. 








Typing and Revising Authors’ Manuscripts. 
Efficient, Prompt, Technical Service. 
Most reasonable rates. Let us prepare 
your next manuscript. 

Writers’ Typing and Revising Co. 

304 E. Washington St. Sandusky, Ohio 


What Every Writer Has Longed For 


DISTINCTIVE TYPEWRITING 
(Its superlative neatness pleases) 


AUTHORS: You have the right 
to demand that your typewritten 
work be the acme of perfection. 
You receive such service here— 


AND THE RATES ARE REASONABLE 
Write for them at once 
Work revised—markets suggested. 
EDWARD J. LAY 


318 Temple Building Chicago 


CSS SR in ee eel 


MY LOG.) Vinten 




















MANUSCRIPTS and PHOTOPLAY 
neatly and correctly typed. Write 
for terms. 

H. BUFFETT & CO. 
Plymouth, Mich. 


MAKE THE EDITOR SMILE 

His first impression will likely 
decide the fate of your story. 
Make that impression favorable 
by having your manuscript fault- 
lessly typed. Costs only 50c a 
thousand words—and it PAYS. 

BRIAN M. CASEY 


2714 Russell Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

















Song Hits Bring Fortunes 


But before YOU can even start after 
yours, you must know how to go at 
it and how to proceed. Otherwise 
you’re shooting aimlessly—your time 
and thought is wasted. 


WRITING THE POPULAR SONG 
By E. M. Wickes 


Let a past master in song writing assist 
you over the rough spots in your path 
to Success. This helpful book includes 
a splendid list of music publishers who 
are constantly looking for new material. 
Start writing songs the RIGHT way— 
then you’re more likely to realize your 
ambitions. 

Handsomely bound in cloth; 181 pages. 
Price, postpaid, $1.75. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 


MANUSCRIPTS REVISED, reconstructed 

and typed. Plots furnished. Transla- 
tions made. Music composed. Twenty 
years’ experience. 


MILLER’S LITERARY AGENCY 
211-212 Reisinger Ave. Dayton, O. 











WRITERS SAVE MONEY 
By sending their work to me. Typing, 25c 
thousand; revision, 50c thousand, with car- 
bon copy. Prompt service; work guaranteed. 


ARTHUR WINGERT, 


Route 11 Chambersburg, Pa. 











'HE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
T need a copy of WRITING THE POPULAR 
SONG. Enclosed find $1.75 for it, 


WRITERS! Let me type your story and 
photoplay manuscripts. Correct technical 
form, punctuation and spelling guaran- 
teed. Write for rates. 

THE WRITER’S TYPIST 
Box 143 Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 














“IMMACULATELY DRESSED” depict 
successful bankers, says the character 
analyst. This also applies to MSS. Try 
my typing service. 50c per thousand 
words. One carbon copy. 


IRA H. ROSSON 


Box 950 Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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MANUSCRIPTS CRITICISED, TYPED 
AND MARKETED 


Short stories and photoplays criticised, 4000 words 
or less, $1.00. Typed with carbon copy, errors cor- 
rected, 50c a thousand words or part thereof. For 
editorial revision, with or without typing, submit 
manuscript for estimate of cost. Terms for mar- 
keting, 10%. Send stamp for further particulars and 
references. Established 1912. 


WM. W. LABBERTON 
Literary Agent 
New York City 





569-71 W. 150th St. 


The Writers’ Service Bureau 
(Under the Direction of L. Josephine Bridgart) 
Philip 


Recommended by Professor George 
Krapp, Franklin B. Wiley, Della T. Lutes, Leslie 
W. Quirk, George McPherson Hunter. 

Good copying on good paper. Sympathetic, 
satisfactory recasting and revision. Expert, in- 
terested criticism. A delightful and illuminating 
Short Story Course. A stamped envelope will 


bring you circulars. 
SERVICE BUREAU 
R, N. J. 








THE WRITERS’ 
DOVE 





SONG POEM SERVICE 
Will write you a song Poem on any subject, 
or to any tune. Work guaranteed and 
service prompt. 


H. J. HILES, 
1112 Chapel St. Cincinnati, Ohio 








MANUSCRIPTS, 


Poems and Photoplays typewritten at 
fair prices. 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
86 Emerald St. 
Muskegon t=! Michigan 








Short Stories, Poems and Photoplays accu- 
rately and promptly typed by expert 
typist. Fifty cents per thousand words. 

THE UNIVERSAL TYPING BUREAU 

1266 East Myrtle Street 
Ft. Worth, Texas 








WRITERS! An authoritative criticism of 
your story at rock-bottom prices—25c a 
thousand words. Typing rates at the same 
also competent revision. Poetry, 
Your satisfaction guaranteed. 


Okawville, Ill. 


price, 
1c a line. 


GROVER BRINKMAN, 








Manuscripts 
Neat 
trial 


ATTENTION, AUTHORS! 
typed promptly at reasonable prices. 
and accurate work guaranteed. A 
will convince you. Address: 


THE BRUCE TYPING SERVICE 
3624 Evanston Ave. Cincinnati, O. 











stocked at the present, but are always glad to 
give manuscripts consideration. We report on 
manuscripts in two weeks, and pay on publica- 
tion.” 





Trade Publications 


TRADE PRESS PUBLISHING CO., Mont- 
gomery Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. H. J. Larkin, 
Managing Editor. “We have recently taken on 
two new magazines, the National Printer-Jaur- 
nalist, and the Ford Car Trade Journal. For 
the National Printer-Journalist we can use manu- 
scripts prepared by those who positively know 
their subjects. We offer an unlimited market for 
articles dealing with the problems of small news- 
papers, in their editorial, advertising, or mechan- 
ical departments.” 


HOTEL MAN. AGE ME NT, 342 Madison Ave., 
New York. James S. Warren, Managing Editor. 
“This is a new publication devoted to the interests 
of hotel operators, managers, and department 
heads. It is a strictly business magazine, and will 
be patterned very much after System, but applied 
specifically to problems of hotel operators. The 
editorial idea will be to show hotel men how 
to save money in their dining room, perhaps, or 
increase the efficiency of their power plant by 
setting forth experience of some practical hotel 
manager who has actually done something of 
this kind in his own hotel. We are looking for 
practical, specific contributions of this kind— 
just the idea in a few words—for the various de- 
partments of the magazine, which follow: Ac- 
counting ; Advertising : Construction; Commer- 
cial; Cuisine; Decorating; Employment; Engi- 
neering; Finance; Front Office; Housekeeper; 
Maintenance; Maitre d’ Hotel; Purchasing; So- 
ciety; Remodeling; Cost Finding. We will pay 
one cent per word for such material, and a mini- 
mum of $1.00 on acceptable department items 
which run less than one hundred words.” 


CANADIAN STATIONER AND BOOK 
TRADE JOURNAL, 263 Adelaide St., W., To- 
ronto, Ont., Can. Editor, Findlay I. Weaver. 
“We wish good merchandising articles affecting 
the book and stationery business, with decided 
preferences for articles directly affecting this 
trade in Canada. Photographs are occasionally 
used. At present we wish actual news of good 
methods used by Canadian book and stationery 
dealers.” 

THE FILM DAILY, 71 West 44th St., New 
York. Editor, Joseph Dannenberg. “We are 
a trade newspaper for the film industry and can 
use only material of interest to the trade in 
general. Our sheet is just four pages which 
necessitates all news material being concise and 
to the point. We report on manuscripts imme- 
diately, and pay on publication.” 


Fiction and General Pubiidadintio 


FIVE-MINUTE STORIES, Rockland, Mass. 
Editor, Edward H. Austin. “This is a new maga- 
zine, and will aim to bring out the work of new 
writers, particularly those who have been un 
successful in getting into print. All accepted 
manuscript will be paid for, and while the rate 
is not very high, it will offer beginners an oppor 
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for me. Here’s how!” 
and intelligent instruction.’ 


and a lot more.” 


STORY WRITING TAUGHT 


SHORT STORIES CRITICISED AND SOLD 
Short story manuscripts are examined without charge. You may 
send your stories now for a prompt reading and a frank report. 


HARRY MCGREGOR 


Oakland, California 


OPINIONS OF WRITERS 
ee | _— sold to Metropolitan Magazine the story which you criticized 


“T shall always hold my self as greatly your debtor for most painstaking 
“I believe your criticism and advice are worth double the money, yes, 


“Your criticism of “The Marsh’ is worth $500 to me.” 
“Your thorough, painstaking analysis is a revelation to me.” 

















X 





AUTHORS, get into direct touch with your 
market. Write for a copy of “Marketing 
Your Manuscripts,” giving a list of pub- 
lishers and indicating the types of manu- 

script desired—25 cents a copy. 
WASHINGTON TYPING BUREAU 

1744 C St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


FRANK H. RICE 
PLAY BROKER 
DRAMATIC AND MOTION PICTURE RIGHTS 
SOLD. WRITE FOR TERMS AND PAR- 
TICULARS OF SERVICE TO AUTHORS. 


1402 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 











AUTHORS: We prepare manuscripts for 
publication. Plays, stories, poems and 
photoplays neatly typed. Write for 
particulars. 

District of Columbia Typing Service 

1309 Spring Road, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





Manuscripts Revised and Neatly Typed 
in proper form, one carbon copy. Straight 
typing, 50c per 1000 words. Revised and 
typed, 75c per 1000 words. Will pay 
return postage. 

A. J. LABELL 


6352 Maryland Ave. Chicago, IIl. 








MANUSCRIPTS 
and all literary matter promptly and accu- 
rately typed by expert. Fifty cents per 
thousand words; carbon copy; special rates 
on serials and novelettes. 
SARA F. McGRATH, 
North Chelmsford Massachusetts 


Authors’ Typing and Revising Agency. 
All manuscripts carefully prepared for publication 
and mailed. Professional services rendered at moderate 
prices. Full information gladly furnished. 
M. M. GUNTER, Gen’l Mgr. 
222 West Morgan St. Raleigh, N. C. 








TYPING! 


\lanuscripts, Photoplays and other matter 
‘curately typed, 50c to 75c per thousand 
rds, with carbon. 

MRS. S. E.. BUCHANAN 
Concord, N. C. 


YOUR MANUSCRIPT neatly and accurately type- 
written on good quality white stationery by an ex- 
perienced typist; 50c per thousand words, including 
one carbon cop Errors in spelling, punctuation, 
etc., corrected ree. Satisfaction guaranteed. Par- 
ticulars on request. Address: 


MRS. MYRTLE SNODGRASS 
1317 West Warner Ave. Guthrie, Okla. 








Manuscript Typing. Work of highest 
juality. Properly double-spaced on bond 
aper with an extra carbon copy. Work 
promptly returned. 50c per thousand 
vords. Poems, 1c per line. 


HARRY BAILEY, 
College Place, 





Oberlin, O. 








WRITERS! 
Send us your Manuscript to be typewritten 
or revised. Prompt service. Write for 
terms. 
EASTERN TYPING AND REVISING 
COMPANY 
Arlington, Mass. 
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MUSIC COMPOSED 
* 


Do you realize the importance of having 
your lyrics furnished with catchy melodies? 
An artistic musical setting is one of the 
first essentials to the success of a song, and 
in securing a composer for your work you 
should select one who is thoroughly com- 
petent and experienced in the art of com- 
position, for you cannot afford to have any- 
thing but the best in music. I am making 
a specialty of revising and arranging songs 
for publication, and composing music to 
lyrics. Let.me compose attractive settings 
to your numbers and furnish you with a 
complete manuscript of each song, contain- 
ing the words, melody and piano accom- 
paniment. 


HOWARD SIMON 
Pianist—Composer—Arranger 
22 West Adams Ave. Detroit, Mich. 








WANTED 
short stories, 
good novel. 


some special 
Write for 


Some good 

articles and a 

information. 
W. S. HOLLIS 


Box 537 Seattle, U. S. A. 








WIN A CASH PRIZE 


CASH PRIZES of $10 and $5 will be awarded 
every two months for the best story and the best 
poem submitted to me for typing. Expert typing 
and correction of minor errors. 40 cents per 1000 
words. Poems, 2 cents per line. 

E. POINDEXTER, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Ww. 
3638 Bellefontaine 











The Typerie—A superior service for writers. 
Special rate, 10c per typewritten page, 
double- spaced, prose or poetry. One 
carbon copy. Minor errors corrected; two 
markets suggested. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. THE TYPERIE, 


120 East Bishop Ave. Dallas, Texas 








SHORT STORIES WANTED. 


I will type and prepare for publication your manu- 
scripts in a neat, acceptable form for 20 cents per 
thousand words, ‘including carbon copy. First-class 
work guaranteed, 
L. A. SANQUIST 
Typing Specialist 


Canton, South Dakota 








WRITERS! 


Manuscripts, poems, songs typed. Revising 
and mailing. Multigraph work. Send stamp. 


CENTRAL STATES TYPISTS’ 
BUREAU, 


Emporia, Kansas 








tunity to get started on the literary highway. 
Rejected manuscript will be returned with help- 
ful criticism instead of the usual rejection slip. 
A year’s subscription at $1.50 is required of all 
writers submitting manuscript, in order that they 
may familiarize themselves with the standard of 
work necessary to insure publication. A depart- 
ment will also be conducted in each issue for the 
exchange of ideas in reference to the stories 
published.” 

THE DETONATOR, 225 Owl Drug Bldg., 
San Diego, Cal. Editor, Albert Robert. “We 
are in the market for articles, poems, and short 
stories with a decidedly predominating radical 
note; but not pertaining to sex matters. We 
will consider almost anything except a tract. We 
are not espousing any cause, or joining any 
social reform movement. We are attempting to 
attract a following of young writers of the ma- 
terialistic school; unorthodox literary free lances, 
who write thoughts, rather than tinseled sweet- 
ness and pretty semicolons; and who are able 
to seperate themselves from that insipid formu- 
lated type of short stories. We have no fixed 
rates; this is decided by the literary value of the 
material submitted. We make arrangements 
with authors before publishing their material; 
and we pay for this on the date of its appear- 
ance. 


MOTOR MENTION, 109 S. Second St., Har- 
risburg, Pa. “Motor Mention Company has taken 
over the entire business of The Business Observer, 
formerly published at 1011 N. Third St., Harris- 
burg, Pa. This is exclusively a motor car owner 
publication, issued monthly. Original ideas for 
the care of automobiles, illustrated if possible, 
and new articles likely to help improve motoring 
conditions will be reported on within five days. 
We use photographs. Payment made upon pub- 
lication.” 

oa BLACK CAT, Book Hill, Highland Falls, 

. Y. “The Black Cat is in special need of short 
pea aa of 800 to 1,600 words each, with a decided 
preference for the good 1,000 to 1,200-word tale. 
The Black Cat is not interested in the unnatural 
plot story. It wants fiction by American authors 
comparable in sincerity of conception, in careful 
delineation of characters, and in artistic execu- 
tion with the honest art of contemporary Euro- 
pean authors. Stories of horror, sketches of 
unique types, and one-act plays are used occa- 
sionally. The editors are seeking clean fiction 
that will attract and satisfy all classes of readers. 
A hearty welcome awaits authors who are trying 
to keep away from the beaten paths of fiction in 
order to break their own trails.” 


SUNSET MAGAZINE, San Francisco, Cal. 
Charles K. Field, Editor. “We are in the market 
for articles of special interest to Westerners. 
They should be 3,000 words or less in length 
Short stories may be from 4,000 to 5,000 words in 
length. We are not open at this time for the 
consideration of serials and do not buy editorials 
or jokes, skits, or anecdotes. We are glad to 
exainine verse. Stories should be of the out-or- 
door, love, domestic, or Western types. We 
avoid sex and horror stories. Payment is om 
acceptance at from 1 to 2 cents per word.” 
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WRITECRAFTERS 


TURN Rejection Slips into Acceptances 
Waste Paper into Dollars 
Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to 
Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, 
Everybody’ s, American, Adventure, Munseys, etc. 
All manuscripts receive the personal attention 
of A. L. Kimball, an editor and consulting critic 
of established reputation and twelve years’ experi- 
ence, who has helped thousands of writers to a 
better understanding of story values and editorial 
requirements. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL 
116 PARK DRIVE, CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
Mention THE WRITER’s DIGEST 


EXPERT TYPING DONE 
Manuscripts a specialty. Prices reasonable. 
For information, write 
JULIA HARRISON 
520 Tuscaloosa Avenue, West End, 
Birmingham, Ala. 











WANTED! 


Manuscripts to copy. Neat, accurate work. 
All work given prompt attention. 


MARY R. BAYLOR 
231 N. Lewis St. Staunton, Va. 


PERSUNAL STATIONERY 


with MONOGRAM or NAME & ADDRESS 


in en erbossed 
effect. In attractive 
Gift Box. 

Price 


for 

Sweetheart 

Wife, Mother. 

or Daughter: 

‘hor tiene paabees or Monogram on 
100 double sheets LinenFinish Writing Paper 
and 100 Envelopes to match, in an at~ 
tractive Gift Box,*225 Postage Prepaid. 
Add 20¢ West of Denver & Foreign Countries. 


3} Arnold D. Brown ¢ Co 
a= 7954 So. ice Ave. 
CHICAG 


WEDDING INVITATIONS & AN- 
NOUNCEMENTS. CALLING CARDS. 


Men or Women wanted to 
1 aS take orders during spare 
retutn address envelopes, OF Full time. Write today. 











WHAT DO YOU WANT? 
Typing? — Revision? — Criticism? 
TRY ME 
Efficient, individual service. Prices right. 
Ask for terms or submit MSS. for estimate. 
Cc. W. DIETRICH 


Box 391, Atascadero, Calif. 








AUTHORS, ATTENTION! 


Send your manuscripts direct to us for typing. 
\ccurately and neatly done. Corrections in grammar, 
pelling and punctuation, if necessary. Price, 50c 
er 1000 words, including one carbon copy. 


McCoy’s Typing and Revising Bureau 
Box 1535, Denver, Colo. 


MR. EDITOR, MEET MY MANUSCRIPTS! 
Have your script make a favorable impression 
through correct appearance. 
Expert Typing Promptly Done. 
Straight copying 40c per 1000 words 
Single MS. of aver. 10,000 words. .30c per 1000 words 
Including 1 carbon; return postage. 
CLARENCE R. LLOYD, 


226 Parke St. W. Pittston, Pa. 








WRITERS! Manuscripts typed, corrected, 
criticized, revised. Neat, correct, prompt, 
satisfactory; bond paper; carbon copy. 
Write us what you want done. We put your 


manuscript in absolutely the best form. 


WRITERS’ MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
Box 537, Austin, Texas. 








ATTENTION, AUTHORS! Manuscripts 
revised and typed neatly and accurately 
n least possible time. 


MRS. J. LeC. REYNOLDS 
Manuscript Specialist 


Box No. 4, Gulfport, Miss. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE in Gregg 
Shorthand. Lessons mailed to any part 
of the world. 20 lessons, $15. Write for 
particulars. 

MABEL §S. DYER 


382 Elm St. Somerville 42, Mass. 








REVISING AND TYPING! 
lanuscripts, short stories, poems, etc. 
Regular rates. Address: 

MISS E. WOOD 


2100 Ist Ave. Birmingham, Ala. 











Authors and Writers: Photoplays, short 
stories, poems, etc., typewritten in correct 
technical form. Send manuscripts or 
write for rates. 

EXCELSIOR TYPING BUREAU 
A. J. Apperson, Mgr. 
P. O. Box 947 Newport News, Va. 
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TWELVE BELLS WALTZ 


A new departure in song- 
dom. Novel—Different— 
Startling. Ask your dealer 
for copy. -i- <i <i 


Lee 12 


For song lyric criticisms 
and revisions. 


SISTERSVILLE, WEST VIRGINIA 








“A LITERARY CLINIC” 


Rev. Clarence J. Harris, A. B., has opened a Clinic 
in his “Everyday Church” of which he is the pastor. 

Writers’ ills and troubles diagnosed and remedied. 
Special attention to out-of-town applicants. An 
honest effort to help strugglers make good. 

Write for unique plan, backed by ten years’ prac- 
tical experience, 


45 Pinehurst Ave., New York City. 








TYPING, CRITICISM, MARKETING. 


Stories criticised 


Articles and short stories. 
Send stamps for 


by experienced author. 
particulars. 


ETHEL H. JONES, 
161 Holmes St., Belleville, N. J. 








LAUGH 
WHEN THE POSTMAN COMES 
By having me Revise, Type, Criticise and 
Market your MSS.. Write for terms. 
JAMES GABELLE 
Times Square Station 


Box 192, 
New York City 








TYPIST 
To type and prepare for publication, manu- 
scripts for authors and photoplay writers. 
Address: 
EDESSA E. BURNS 
3246 Fulton St. Chicago, IIl. 











EDITORS’ and WRITERS’ manuscripts 
typewritten or revised; lists of names 
furnished; envelopes addressed; circulars 
mailed. Work guaranteed. References 
given. Address: 

Writers’ Typing and Revising Agency 
Canton, Mississippi 











HOME LANDS, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Editor, H. N. Morse. Published by the Pres- 
byterian Board of Home Missions. “We wish 
articles averaging 1,500 words, which definitely 
meet our requirements for rural, religious sub- 
jects, nonsectarian in spirit, although there may 
be described sectarian projects for constituency 
of rural and small town ministers and laymen. 
We also use photographs. We report on mani- 
scripts within a week, and payment is made on 
acceptance.” 


THE HAVERSACK, 810 Broadway, Nashville, 
Tenn. Editor, E. B. Chappell, Jr. “This publica- 
tion is for boys from 10 to 17 years of age. It 
uses stories from 2,000 to 2,500 words—clean, 
educational adventures. No gun play, no killing 
or torturing of animals should be included. Uses 
also articles from 150 to 1,000 words, illustrated 
when possible, on topics, inventions and science. 
Reports on material within ten days, and makes 
payment on acceptance.” 


THE IMP, Hugh Stephens Company, Jefferson 
City, Mo. Editor, Donald D. Davis. “We desire 
short prose articles on business, salesmanship, 
management, printing, and advertising, 500 words 
in length or shorter. Humorous articles are de- 
sired. We can also use pointed paragraphs on 
any of the above subjects, as well as short verse, 
also unusual and unconventional photographs— 
still life, landscapes or character studies. No 
subjects are too bizarre. Soft focus material is 
particularly sought. Material is reported on 
within three days. Payment is made on accept- 
ance at the rate of one cent a word, and $1.00 
and up for pictures.” 


Fifth Ave., 
New York. Editor, S. S. McClure. “Articles 
may run from a few hundred words to, say, 
15,000 words. The whole range of human thought 
and activity is within the field of the magazine. 
At present we need articles, stories, poems. We 
use photographs. Material is reported on within 
a week, and payment is made on acceptance.’ 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE, 75 


THE TORCHBEARER, 810 Broadway, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. E. B. Chappell, Jr., Editor. “This 
magazine is edited for girls and will pay up to 
1 cent per word, on acceptance, for suitable ma- 
terial. Healthy, inspiring material—the kind you 
would like your 15-year-old daughter to read— 
is desired. Illustrated articles from 500 to 1,500 
words, short stories of 2,000 words, serials of 
four to eight chapters, and verse, are sought.” 


AMERICA, Suite 4847, Grand Central Ter- 
minal, New York. Editor, Rev. Richard H. Tier- 
ney. “We want articles not longer than 1,500 
words on general literary, sociological, historical, 
or current interest topics, Catholic in principle 
and treatment. No photographs are used. Manu- 
script is reported on immediately and payment 
is made on publication.” 





Scientific Publications 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, Woolworth Bldg., 
233 Broadway, New York City. Managing Edi- 
tor, Austin C. Lescarboura. “We are always in 
the market for material describing great engi- 
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HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
offers 


A COMPLETE PHOTOPLAY 
SYNOPSIS 


in Facsimile 


Just as it was Bought and Produced 
with Mary Miles Minter 


ONE DOLLAR 
(While they last) 


Henry Albert Phillips, Bethel, Conn. 








Authors’ Manuscripts Typed. Prompt, 
original service. Write for terms. 


E. J. WILLIAMS 
Newport, Ark. 








AUTHORS — STORY WRITERS 
Let me typewrite your manuscripts neatly 
and quickly. 

Prices very reasonable. 
W. L. MIDDLEBROOKS 
Titusville, Fla. 


CASH PRIZE CONTESTS 





Our lists show over 70 contests 
and over $100,000 in Cash Prizes 
each month. 

We pay for suggestions which 
will improve these lists, or in- 
crease their circulation. For clip- 
pings of contests you see adver- 
tised and for mailing our circulars. 


This Offer is made to any one 
who reads it, whether a subscriber 
or not. If you wish to take ad- 
vantage of it send for a free 
sample list and Bulletins 24 and 30. 


THOMAS & CO. 
Publishers of Lists 


East Haddam, Connecticut 

















WRITERS! 
Expert typing, revising and criticizing of 
manuscripts. Rates reasonable. Work 
done by specialists. 
INDIANA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Veedersburg, Ind. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Single-spacing, 35c per 1000 words. Double-spac- 
ing. 40c per 1000 words. Carbon copy, 10c per 1000 
words extra. Minimum price for any job, 40c. 20% 
reduction on all work received the first ten days of 
the month. 


W. G. SWINNERTON, 


Box 403B Stamford, Conn. 














AUTHORS!!! Let your MSS. be type- 
written by a college expert. Guarantee 
promptness, neatness and accuracy, 30c 
per 1000 words, including one carbon 
copy. Money back if not satisfied. 


THOS. H. TANK 
16-22 5th St. Evansville, Ind. 


“EXPERIENCE COUNTS” 
Simple copying 50c per 1000 words 


Expert manuscript typing 
with revising 75c per 1000 words 


Typing poems and songs 2caline 
All rates include one carbon copy. Address 
B. G. SLINGO, 2419 Lawton Ave., Toledo, O. 














AUTHORS! 
We type your manuscripts on feed quality paper. 
{0c per thousand words. NEATNESS and AT- 
TRACTIVENESS are half the battle i in the marketing 
f your fiction. We type bath fiction and plays of 
ny length. Send for full particulars, as we do other 
ings helpful for the author. We market fiction. 


THE DAVID J. HESS STUDIO 
7931 EASTWICK AVE. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE WEST IS THE BEST 
Have your stories, poems, lyrics type- 
written. All work with one carbon copy. 
1000 words, 50c. Poems, lyrics, 2c per line. 

MARGARET SPENCER COMPTON 
736 W. Euclid Ave. Spokane, Wash. 














AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS typed 
and revised. All work guaranteed. 
Write for rates. 

R. C. MOSHOLDER 
Box 729, Akron, O. 








MANUSCRIPTS and Poems copied; circu- 
lars addressed and mailed. Neat, accurate 
typing; good service. 

MISS MARIE SULLIVAN 
41 Cumberland Circle Asheville, N. C. 
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ARE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS COR- 
RECTLY PREPARED FOR 
PUBLICATIONP 


Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made 
a specialty of typing, revising and criticis- 
ing manuscripts, will be glad to handle 
your work for you. The charge for 
straight copying is 75c a thousand words 
or part thereof; for copying with editorial 
revision, $1.00 a thousand, and for a con- 
structive criticism, $1.00 a thousand. Write 
for particulars. 


RUTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 


FRANKLIN TURNPIKE - - 





ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 
A recognized successful composer, will 
write melody to your words, and harmonize, 
making the same ready to submit to the 
market. By appointment or by mail. 


95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York. 


ALLENDALE, N. J. 








STURDY MSS. ENVELOPES 


Printed to order, outgoing and return, 100 of each 
size, $3. Correspondence envelopes, printed, 200, 
$1.75. Letterheads, 100, $1. Name and business 
cards, 100, 85c. Send stamp for specimens. 


WRITER’S SUPPLY HOUSE 


1694 Hewitt Ave., Dept. A. St. Paul, Minn. 








ATTENTION, AUTHORS! 


Prices rea- 


We do typing and revising. 
Bond 


sonable. Work neat and accurate. 
paper. Give us a trial. Address: 
BESSIE M. PEARSON, 


Ozark Typing Bureau, Peirce City, Mo. 








REVIEWING and _ typewriting manuscripts for 
Authors and Writers carefully and promptly done. 
Twenty years’ experience and complete facilities. 
Guarantee high-grade, accurate work at reasonable 
prices. Write us what you have and we will quote 
rates. Address: 


AMERICAN LETTER COMPANY 
Division 301 Pueblo, Colo. 








EXPERT TYPING DONE. Please let an 
experienced typist put your MSS. in neat 
shape. 50c a 1,000 words. Songs, poems, 
at 2c a line. 1 carbon copy. get re- 
peated orders. Revising 25c a 1,000. 


CARROL A. DICKSON 
4040 S. 14th Corsicana, Texas 








MERIT ACCEPTANCES 


by the improved quality of your work. Send 50 cents 
for clear-cut mimeographed copy of original treatise, 
“BUILDING THE SHORT-STORY.” Deals con- 
cisely with short-story technique and marketing of 
manuscripts, 

O. FOERSTER SCHULLY. 








Dept. C-3, 2727 Milan Street, New Orleans. 





neering undertakings, methods of solving indus- 
trial problems, science, pure and applied, interest- 
ing inventions, etc. Our rate of payment is $1.00 
per hundred words; $1.00 and up for good photo- 
graphs. We report on manuscripts about a week 
after receipt, and pay on acceptance.” 





Photoplay Markets 


CHARLES RAY PRODUCTIONS, Los An- 
geles, Cal. “We are not in the market for any- 
thing now, and will not be for some time to 
come.” 


CHRISTIE FILM COMPANY, INC., Sunset 
at Gower St., Los Angeles, Cal. “We are not in 
the market for scenarios from sources outside the 
studios. All manuscripts are returned unread, 
since our needs are best filled by our enlarged 
staff of regular writers who are trained for our 
particular work.” 


JOSEPH M. SCHENCK, MOTION PIC- 
TURE PRODUCTIONS, 1540 Broadway, New 
York City. “For the present, we are interested 
in picturizing plays and books, and therefore de 
not consider any original stories.” 





Dramatic and Theatrical Journals 


THEATRE MAGAZINE, 6 E. 39th St., New 
York. “We use articles of about 1,500 to 2,000 
words on any interesting phase of theatrical! life— 
reminiscent or of today. We use photographs 
if they are good and timely.” They report on 
manuscripts within two weeks, and pay on publi- 
cation. 


NEW YORK DR: AMATIC NEWS, 75 W. 
44th St., New York City. Editor, Edwin S. Bet- 
telheim. “There is no special need of contribu- 
tions as our own staff covers the theatrical field.” 

THE DRAMATIST, Easton, Pa. Editor. 
Luther B. Anthony. “This magazine is restricted 
to play-building and the psychology of the com- 
posite crowd, the science of scenarios, etc. No 
fiction is used. Purely technical. We use ho 
photographs. Zinc cuts and drawings only. At 
present, we are in need of a defense of the new 
undramatic drama.” They report on manuscripts 
in two weeks, and pay on publication. 


THE DRAMA, 59 E. 


Van Buren St., Chicago, 
Ill. Editor, Theodore B. Hinckley. “We do sot 
pay for contributions, but collect for author's 
royalty on all plays published. Effective aind 
unusual photographs are used.” 





Verse Markets 


CHILD LIFE, 536 S. Clark St, 
Editor, Rose Waldo. “We wish verses 4nd 
jingles for children of the nursery ages fo! 
Nursery Nuggets Department ; happy stories} i: 
verse and prose for Happiness Hall Departmgnt 
articles for Outdoor Sports and Indoor [as 
times; plays for young children (these n just 
not require professional directing). No phqto 
graphs are used. Material is reported on within 
two or three weeks. Payment is made on {ac 
ceptance.” 


Chicago, 1 
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Turn Your Spare 
Time Into Dollars 


OU can add many dollars to your 

income by devoting a part of your 
spare time to looking after the inter- 
ests of the Writer’s Digest in your 
vicinity. This is an “opportunity knocking 
at your door.” Do not ignore it. 


Write today for full particulars 


The Writer’s Digest 


m BUTLER BLDG, CINCINNATI, OHIO 








AUTHORS: Accurate typewriting in the 
correct form for publication will be a 
valuable asset in selling your manuscripts. 
Quick service, and satisfaction guaranteed. 
For terms write: 


A. E. BROWDER 


Box 175, Milledgeville, Ga. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING AND REVIS- 
ING SERVICE 
Reasonable, prompt, perfect. 
Address: 
CORNELIA BELL 
3711 E. Washington St. Indianapolis, Ind. 


ALL NEW, MODERN, 
UP-TO-THE-MINUTE 


GET THESE WRITERS’ AIDS 


How to Make Money Writing for Trade Papers. 
What to write, how to write it, where to send it. 
Lists 90 leading trade papers that are best pay, easiest 
to sell, most courteous in treatment of new writers 
and quotes from their letters telling about their new 
needs. The author of this book has for two years 
made over $3,500 a year by writing for trade papers 
alone. Price $1.50. 


Successful Syndicating. How the author success- 
fully syndicated his own work to over 225 news- 
papers. Ten years’ experience epitomized in 3,800 
words. Price $1.00. 


What Every Fiction Writer Should Know. What 
kinds of stories now sell best. Who biggest pur- 
chasers of fiction are. Who biggest group publishers 
are and what magazines they issue. This pamphlet 
lists the 112 leading American purchasers of adult 
fiction, tells what they buy, what they pay, when 
they pay, etc. Price 50 cents. 


How to Make Money Selling Photos. Tells how 
to send photos, what kind of photos are purchased 
and who leading purchasers are. Lists 90 leading 
American purchasers of photos paying up to $50 for 
a single print and quotes from their letters telling 
what they want. Price 50 cents. 


FRANK H. WILLIAMS 
1920 SPY RUN AVE. FORT WAYNE, IND. 














Detailed Criticism of Manuscripts, with suggestion of 
markets, by the author of “The Technique of Fic- 
tion Writing,” of which one reader says: “The 
biggest single help that I have run across. Imme- 
diately after the first reading I waded into a short 
story, and a hundred-dollar check from Munsey 
seemed to tell me that I had managed the thing.” 
Short stories and articles, $3; other matter by ar- 
rangement. ROBERT SAUNDERS DOWST 

601 Ocean Avenue Brooklyn, New York 


UNKNOWN AUTHORS should read The New Pen, 
the new and only magazine devoted to the publish- 
ing of new writers’ work and criticism of it. 
Short stories, poems and plays that were rejected 
by all other magazine editors, if they possess any 
merit at all, will be given a chance to see the light 
of day without remuneration, The New Pen aims 
to be the practice-book for the very beginner in 
the literary field. Send 20 cents for sample copy 
and information sheet before submitting material. 

THE NEW PEN, 216 East 14th St., New York 














WRITERS, Professional and Amateur. We 
revise and type manuscripts and return to you 
promptly or mail direct to publisher. A high-class, 
economical, up-to-the-minute service. Write at 
once for rates. 

WRITERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
; Ethel Ulrey, Mgr. : 
833 Dixon Ave. Memphis, Tenn. 


TYPIST FOR AUTHORS 
First-class typing of stories, photoplays 
and poetry at reasonable rates. 
ESTHER C. KELLOGG 
967 W. 6th St. Los Angeles, Cal. 














Short Story, Photoplay and Novel Manu- 
scripts typed promptly and efficiently. If 
you wish your work typed in such a way 
as to increase its chance for acceptance, 
send them to me. 


WRITERS’ TYPING BUREAU 
262 Bethel, Memphis, Tenn. 


Send me your manuscripts to be typed if 
you desire neat, accurate work. My prices for 
straight copying is 50 to 75 cents a_ thousand 
words, and for copying with corrections in author’s 
script, $1.00 to $1.50 a thousand words. Write 
me for particulars. 


M. GRAY, 1040 A St., Lincoln, Nebr. 

















Mention THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
:: When Writing to Advertisers :: 








AUTHORS! 


Let us type your work. Samples furnished. 
prices quoted upon request. 


RAHR TYPING SERVICE 
1314 Main Street, Wheeling, W. Va. 
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TWENTY YEARS 
Of Successful Writing Experience Summed Up In 


“Twenty Rules for Personal Effi- 
ciency” $1 
“Twenty Rules for Success in Writing 
Fiction” 1.00 
“Twenty Workshop Ways Which Win” 1.00 
These three sets of rules aggregate more 
than 12,000 words. Special price of $2.50 
for the three sets. 
Not a few tantalizing suggestions, but 
definite time-tested instruction on success 
methods. Order today! 


EMMA GARY WALLACE 
Dept. A. Auburn, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS 
Plays Scenarios 
REVISED_-TYPED 


Revision, 75c per 1,000 words, 
Typing, 50c per 1,000 words. 
Including carbon copy. 


VIVIAN L. SAUNDERS 
3013 Prairie Ave. Chicago, IIl. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Edited, Revised, Typed, Scenarios. 
Research. 
EVELYN C. CAMPBELL 
434 West 120th St. New York City 


Member Authors’ League of America. 


Stories 

















CARNEGIE COLLEGE — Home Study 
—Free Tuition. To one representative in each 
county and city. Normal, Academic, Civil 
Service, Language, Drawing, Engineering, 
Agriculture, Bookkeeping, Shorthand and 
Typewriting Courses. Apply at once for Free 
Tuition for Mail Course to 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, 


SONG WRITERS, ATTENTION! For 20 cents in 
coin, no stamps, I will criticize your song poem and 
give valuable advice. I also revise song poems. Will 
also write you a song poem on any subject. Prices 
reasonable. Original work guaranteed. Can also put 
you in touch with first-class composers. Write for 
terms, or send song poems today; enclose return 
postage, please. 
FRANK E. MILLER, Song Writer 

Lock Box 911 Le Roy, N. Y. 


ROGERS, OHIO 











WANTED 
To properly type for publication manu- 
scripts of stories, photoplays, poems, songs, 
etc. Expert typists. 


SUNRISE 
TYPING AND REVISING EXCHANGE 
Cartersville, Ga. 








AUTHORS! 


If you wish your manuscripts correctly 
typed for submission to producers, write 


E. JOHNSON 
Manuscript Typist 





2814 Avenue N Galveston, Texas 








Greeting Card Publishers 


THE GERLACH-BARKLOW COMPANY, 
Joliet, Ill. “Can use original sentiments fjor all 
occasion greetings. Price paid depends on quality. 
Can use prose or rhyme. Verses should npt ex- 


Avoid trite, commonplace jingles. Write fpr de- 
tailed information regarding kinds of sent{ments 
required to Sentiment Editor.” | 


ceed eight lines—four lines generally — 





BROWNING’S MAGAZINE, 16 Coopdr Sq., 
New York City, has been discontinued. 





Dramatic 

THE LITTLE THEATRE MAGAZINE, P.O. 
Box 487, San Francisco, Cal. Editor, Leslie H. 
Carter. “We use one-act plays and stori¢s per- 
taining to amateur theatrical work.” Their pres- 
ent special needs are for stories on beauty ¢ulture. 
Manuscripts are reported on within two! weeks, 
and payment is made on publication. | 





Farm Publications | 


THE FARMER’S WIFE, Webb Publishing 
Co., St. Paul, Minn. Mrs. Ada Melville Shaw, 
Managing Editor. “We use good fiction and also 
photographs. We report on manuscripts) within 
two weeks and pay upon acceptance.” 


FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 143 University Ave., 
Toronto, Ont., Can. Editor, F. M. Chapman. 
“We will consider stories not longer than 3,000 
words, articles dealing with unusual activities on 
the farm, novel farm devices, and sa mar 
We also wish photographs for the cove Ma- 
terial is reported on at once and payment is 
made on publication.” 


JOURNAL OF FARM ECONOMICS, uy. -S 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Editor, Dr. O. C. Stine. “We want articles on 
economic subjects relating to agriculture, They 
may be in the field of marketing, farm manage- 
ment, and rural life. Statistical articles on sub- 
jects relating to agriculture will also be welcome. 
We do not use photographs, but will use graphs.” 
They do not pay for material. 


AMERICAN PIGEON JOURNAL, Warren- 
ton, Mo. Editor, Frank H. Hollman. “We are 
at all times anxious to receive articles telling 
of an actual experience in the breeding of 
pigeons and squabs whether as a sole business 
or only as a hobby. Articles on every phase of 
pigeon raising are welcome. No money con- 
sideration of any kind is paid for articles. Our 
publication is supported entirely by the pigeon 
breeders themselves. Articles are acknowledged 
promptly, but we do not promise to | publish 
everything received.” 





Sporting Publications 

SPORTSMAN’S DIGEST, Butler Bldg., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. “We use seasonable stories oi 
outdoor life from 1,200 to 2,000 words, on camp- 
ing, fishing, hunting, and dog stories, preferably 
with photographs.” Manuscripts are reported 
on upon receipt, and payment is made on publica- 


tion. 
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Service for Writers 


EVERY WEEK—while it is STILL NEWS; 
before editors are flooded—ALL THE NEWS OF 
MANUSCRIPT MARKETS. 

New magazines, changes in editorial policies, prize 
competitions, greeting card publishers, etc. This 
service costs—not $10 a year—but less than one cent 
a day, only $3.60 a year. 15 cents for a specimen. 
The Editor—THE AUTHOR’S WEEKLY—T. W. D., 


Book Hill Highland Falls, N. Y. 


$1,750.00 in Cash Prizes for Short 
Stories and One-Act Plays 


See The Black Cat at newsdealers, or send 15 cents 
for new issue to W. D., Book Hill, Highland Falls, 
New York, 








CASH Paid for Stories, Poems, Lyrics, 
Articles, Etc. 


Submit manuscript for inspection. 
State Price. 


LESTER LITTLE 


Dept. Ms. Barber, Ark. 











THE EDITOR DEMANDS Accurate, At- 
tractive Copy. Let me type your manu- 
script on the best paper in the proper 
form. Forty cents per thousand words, 
or less, including carbon copy. Poems, 
two cents per line. 

C. W. DIETRICH, Box 391, Atascadero, Cal. 


“Your Handy Market List, giving every three 
months a corrected list of manuscript markets, with 
addresses, types of material desired, and rates paid, 
alone is worth many times the subscription price,” 
writes one author. His comment is typical. 


THE STUDENT WRITER 


THE AUTHOR’S TRADE JOURNAL 
$1.50 A YEAR 
(Founded 1916) 


caters particularly to the professional author, although 
it is invaluable to the beginner, 

Vital articles by and interviews with big authors, 
statements from the editors themselves, authoritative, 
technical articles, market news, a monthly cash prize 
contest for clever plot-builders—these are among the 
regular monthly features. 

The practical note is consistently emphasized. 
The policy of the magazine is one of constructive 
helpfulness. HOW to write and HOW to sell are 
the dominant notes struck in each issue. 

The whole field of authorship is covered—fiction, 
article, photoplay, dramatic, editorial, essay, and 
verse writing; editing trade paper work, and other 
lines. 

SEND 15 CENTS FOR SAMPLE COPY, OR 
MENTION THE WRITER’S DIGEST AND IN- 
CLOSE $1.00 FOR NINE MONTHS’ TRIAL 
SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE STUDENT WRITER 
1836 Champa Street Denver, Colo. 














TYPING, manuscripts of all kinds. We 
do the best work in the shortest length 
of time. Write for full particulars. 


THE TRIANGLE TYPING SERVICE 
201 West 8th Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


HAVE YOU INHIBITIONS TOWARD 
WRITING? 
Let us analyze your writing troubles and 
suggest remedy. Write for “Craftsmanship” 
—a bulletin for writers. Sent free. 


FICTION REVISION SERVICE 


Dept. D, 303 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 














SONG WRITERS, ATTENTION! 

Send for “SONG WRITERS’ SECRETS,” it is 
FREE, Tells you remarkable facts from the experi- 
ences of a writer from the time he wrote his first 
song up to the present day. Tells you how to get 
started and how to deal with a publisher. Gives you 
nine rules for success. A postal will bring it FREE. 

ETHWELL HANSON 


Room 6, 3810 Broadway. Chicago, Ill. 


STANDARD TYPING AGENCY 
Manuscripts of all kinds typed promptly 
in correct technical form. Minor errors 
corrected. Rates, 50c per 1000 words, in- 
cluding carbon copy. Songs and poems 2c 
per line. 


Box 106 Clarksburg, W. Va. 














SPECIAL MAY OFFER 


| Our regular price for revising and copying manu- 
| scripts is 50 cents per 1000 words; poems, 2 cents 

per line. On all manuscripts received between now 
| and midnight, May 31st, we will make a 50% reduc- 


| tion from this price, 
| Southern Typing and Revising Bureau. 
1107 24th Ave., Meridian, Miss. 


AUTHORS! 


Give us a trial if you wish your manuscripts 
neatly and accurately typewritten. 


. MARKS TYPING BUREAU 
3400 Clark St. Des Moines, Iowa 














| MANUSCRIPTS TYPED CORRECTLY. 
| 50c per 1000 words—one carbon copy. 
| Minor errors corrected. Prompt service. 
MERRITT B. KELLEY 

| 1630 Masonic Temple Bldg. 


Chicago, Ill. 








ATTENTION, AUTHORS! Manuscripts 
typewritten and properly prepared for 
publication. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Rates reasonable. 

HARRISON-FISHER TYPING BUREAU 

Box 1034, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Scenario Writers 


No successful author peddles his own wares. Protect 
and market your stories through membership in the 


PHOTOPLA YWRIGHTS 
LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


Stories marketed for members. 
Unsalable scripts criticized free. 
Legal protection against plagiarism. 
Endorsed by big motion picture producers. 

Write ALEX McLAREN, Sec’y, 623 Union 
League Building, Los Angeles, Cal., for FREE 
SAMPLE SYNOPSIS OR STORY FORM, and 
particulars concerning membership. 





The Song Editor’s Answers 











YPEWRITERS 


We Save You 50 % 


— Ppncereys TERMS 


terms. 
w- Dept. 277 CHICAGO 





MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 
ATTRACTIVELY PRINTED 
Outgoing and return, 100 of 
each size, printed on Kraft 
paper, for $3.25. 
E. D. HAMMER, 
1140 Fairmount Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 








SONG WRITERS! If you have some good 
lyrics, submit them at once. Exceptional 
opportunities for writers of ability. 
Postage, please. 

MACK’S SONG SHOP 

Department D. Palestine, Ill. 

On our anvils Hits are made. 








MANUSCRIPTS of all kinds typewritten 
accurately and promptly. The impor- 
tance of accurate typing should not be 
overlooked. 

G. S. WOOD 


Newark, 2% Delaware 








Send Your Manuscripts to the Literary Center of 
America. Manuscripts typed, 50 cents per thousand 
words, including carbon copy; revised and typed, 
$1.00 per thousand. Poems, 2 cents per line. 
Prompt and satisfactory work guaranteed. 


HOOSIER MANUSCRIPTS SERVICE 
1218 N. La Salle 
Indianapolis 











AUTHORS! 


Manuscripts Attractively Typed. Revising 
by an Expert Writer and Grammarian. 
Rates on request. 


Nom de Plume Revising & Typing Studio 
2012 7th North, Seattle, Wash. 














(Continued from page 36) 


ability in this direction. If, as you say, these 
poems are first attempts, and you have never 
received rudimentary training, you surely are a 
gifted person. Stick at it; you write the sort 
of poetry the public appreciates. Unfortunately, 
however, your efforts are not particularly good 
song poems. They lack proper construction. 
They are more suitable for magazine publication 
and without a doubt there is a magazine some- 
where that will readily disgorge actual cash for 
them. Your poems are not particularly suited 
for song purposes largely because your “subjects” 
are spread out over a range of five, six and 
eight verses. A song usually contains two verses 
and a chorus with the “punch” of the idea con- 
centrated in the chorus. No, don’t have these 
poems set to music unless you reconstruct them, 
and by no means entertain any “pay for publish- 
ing” proposition. 


O. P., Toledo.—Note reply above. Your poems 
are also good, but like F. B. your efforts are better 
magazine material than song. Your ideas are 
spread all over like a charge of shot from a 
muzzle loader. When writing song poem. emulate 
the rifle. Concentrate your “fire” on the jchorus. 


L. M., Chicago.—Regardless of the jfact that 
“Mammy” songs have been played to /the limit 
there is ‘always room for one more. Itjis neces- 
sary, of course, that the song be particularly meri- 
torious in every respect. The same is tue of the 
waltz. When the average, common gdrden va- 
riety of waltz is a drug on the market] the out- 
standing, out-of-the-ordinary waltz will be selling 
merrily. Yes, the waltz is a good “write” at this 
time. There seems to be a revival in whit num- 
bers, for the large New York publishers are 
adding several to their new catalogs. | No, the 
one-step apparently is not as popular ag the fox- 
trot and waltz. Orchestra leaders claim! that it is 
called for about once in ten dances. 


G. 1. K., Sumter.—No, I cannot aid ypu in dis 
posing of your song. It is worthless, and would 
not be considered by any publisher. Neither do 
I feel particularly sorry for you in view of the 
facts of the case. I distinctly recall advising 
against entertaining the proposition, and now 
that my prophecy has proven correct I; feel that 
you have learned a lesson that will benefit you. 
No, you can’t compel the concern to return yout 
money. You have no basis for suit. They have 
“done you” but they have also done ¢xactly as 
they agreed to do. They contracted to set your 
words to music and find a publisher. They have. 





O. C., Painesdale-—Something is wrang some 
where. A copyright costs but one doljar, hence 
the concern’s request that you remit three dollars 
to “secure the copyright” is unusual. |Why the 
expenditure, anyway? You don’t need'a “copy- 
right.” In the first place the really responsible 
publisher rather dislikes previously cdpyrighted 
numbers, hence you secure no advantage in this 
direction, and secondly, a copyright |does not 
exactly “protect” quite so much as it iris a 
basis for court action if you so desjre. Un- 
fortunately, a dishonest person would “steal” the 
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WRITE BOYS’ STORIES 


The checks they bring are worth while 
and writing this class of fiction is excellent 
preparation for a career as a professional 
writer. 

“How to Write Boys’ Stories,” contain- 
ing one of my published stories and a com- 
plete exposition of its conception and de- 


velopment from beginning to end, explained 
paragraph by paragraph, will show you how to write stories 
editors will buy, how to prepare your manuscripts and how 
to sell them. Price Explanati:n of plot building 
alone is worth the price. Just say “Send me ‘How to Write 
Boys’ Stories,’”’ and enclose a dollar bill. It will go to you 
by return mail. 


A..H. DREHER 
761 East 117th St. Cleveland, Ohio. 








WRITERS! 


Send us your manuscripts and scenarios 
for preparation. Typing done neatly and 
in proper form. Lowest rates. 

CENTRAL TYPING BUREAU 
1826 East Main St. Columbus, Ohio 








AUTHORS, ATTENTION! 
Have your typing and revising done by 
experts. Write for price list. 
CINCINNATI TYPING AND REVISING 
COMPANY 
1501 Gladstone Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 


AUTHORS’ TYPING AND REVISING 
BUREAU AND LITERARY 
AGENCY 


Randal J. Carnes, General Manager 

Mrs. Nellie Stout, Literary Editor 

E. P. Dodson, Manager Printing Dept. 

D. Creamer-Carnes, Secretary. 

B. B. Beall, Song and Song-Poem Editor. 
H. E. Christian, Manager Typewriting Dept. 


The largest and best equipped literary 
agency in the world. Unequalled service in 
short-story, poem, photoplay, song, song- 
poem and novel criticism, revision, typing 
and marketing. Writer’s stationery, includ- 
ing printed letterheads and envelopes, fur- 
nished promptly and at lowest rates. 


Write for terms, samples and testimonials. 


AUTHORS’ TYPING AND REVISING 
BUREAU 


Box 388 Tallapoosa, Georgia 











AUTHORS! 


Send your manuscripts to us for expert 
typing. Low*rates; satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write for particulars. 
Sunrise Typing and Revising Exchange 
Cartersville, Ga. 


WRITERS! Do you want your work 
accepted? Of course, you do. Let us 
type your work into neat, correct and ac- 
ceptable form, 50c per thousand words. 
Write for full particulars. 


FRED E. METZGER CO. 
Underwood, Indiana. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED PROMPTLY, 
Neatly, Accurately. SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED. Write: for terms. 
AUTHORS’ TYPING BUREAU 

L. L. Carter, Gen’l Mgr. 
401% 12th St., Washington Blvd., Room 327 

Portland, Sad Oregon 


Typing Circular Letters, Authors’ Manu- 
scripts, Addressing Envelopes. 
Reasonable Rates. 


THE NEUZEMA TYPISTS’ AGENCY 
Fisher, La. 














WANTED. 


Typing by experienced typist. Either 
stories or photoplays. For terms write 


E. L. POINDEXTER 


Brevard, North Carolina 


EXPERIENCE COUNTS 


MSS. typed, 50c per 1000 words. Poems 
2e per line. Minor corrections 10c per 
1000 words. Inclose postage. 


UPTON 


Lafargeville New York. 








AUTHORS—WRITERS 
Let us type your Manuscripts. A trial will 
convince you that we give SERVICE for 
less. Write for terms. 
MANUSCRIPT TYPING BUREAU 
Jones, La. 








WRITERS! Manuscripts neatly and ac- 
curately typed. One carbon copy. 30c per 
thousand words. Quality work, quick 
service. Revision if desired, free. One 
trial will convince. 


THE AUTHORS’ AID 
32A Brattle St. Portland, Maine 
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IT SOMETIMES HAPPENS 


that a manuscript 
comes back! 


If yours should do this ask Mrs. Chap- 
man why. Full particulars on reque 


MRS. MARISTAN CHAPMAN, 


50 Mutual Life Building, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


st. 








AUTHORS! 


Your Manuscripts Typed. Prompt servi 
Write for terms. 


TYPING SERVICE BUREAU 


ce 


H. C. Stewart, Mgr., 91 Westlawn Blvd. 
N. W. Station Detroit, Mich. 








MANUSCRIPTS CAREFULLY TYP 


E- 


WRITTEN, 50c per thousand words. 


Poems, 2c per line, including one carbon. 


MADGE M. GUYTON 


Box 411 -t- Auburn, Ala. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPEWRITTEN 


We type your stories, poems and photo- 


plays in proper form; neat, accurate servi 
STONE & SHELD 
206 Fourth St. Union Hill, N. 


ce. 


J. 








$100.00 CASH PRIZE! 


For the best 200-word, or less, typewritten synopsis 


of the powerful, fascinating mystery story, Roma 


and Revolution, we will give one hundred doll: 


nce 
ars. 


555 pages, finest paper, excellent binding, fully illus- 


trated. Postpaid $1.50, 


PARAMOUNT PUBLISHING CO. 
Eau Claire, Wis. 








You Are Interested in getting the best for 


your money. We will give you the b 
that is available. A trial will convin 


est 
ce. 


Best for Less prices, ctc., on request. 


Authors’ and Writers’ Service Company 


94 Milledge Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 











AUTHORS! Your manuscripts correctly and neatly 
typed, only 35c per 1000 words (bond paper) with 
carbon. Free aid in selling, or will type and sell 


on commission—‘‘Writer’s Friend.” 
JOSEPH J. BURAS 
Moselle Bldg., 15 E. Seventh St. Cincinnati, 
(Reference—Atlas National Bank) 
We also print booklets, cards, letterheads 
envelopes, 


Oo. 


and 








idea if sufficiently interested regardless of the 
fact of copyright. 


D. B., Pine, Wyo.—From your description your 
song ev ‘idently contains a pretty little sentiment. 
However, it seems inadvisable to continue to 
submit it to music publishers inasmuch as it 
smacks of the “war song.” The late fracas was 
a rather gloomy affair, entailing a mighty lot of 
grief, disconsolation, disaster and despair, and 
now that it’s a thing of the past, public, publish- 
ers, everybody, is pretty much inclined to let it 
remain a memory, and a memory not to be revived 
by songs, etc. Hence, it seems a waste of postage 
to continue to submit anything in the song line 
that approaches the war order. 


J. S., Kalamazoo.—Sixty dollars is a mighty 
lot of money to foolishly expend in these trouble- 
some days. It will purchase a splendid assort- 
ment of actual necessities that will be a heap more 
satisfying than the bunch of cheaply printed 
songs you are actually buying, although you do 
not realize it. You haye, my friend, been up 
against a combination that has taken a toll from 
scores of inexperienced writers. First, you 
stumble on the advertisement of a concern that 
greatly desires to examine song lyrics, FREE. 
Fine, you consider this is a great Senevtaaiee 
to ascertain if YOUR poems are really good. 
You submit one. You don’t know anything about 
writing, of course, but you have strung together 
a few lines anent “Father’s Wooden Leg” that 
appeals to the best girl and the family has a 
masterpiece that might well make “Eddie” Guest 
turn the color of grass. The days that follow 
are anxious ones. However, in due time you 
hear from the concerns that desire to examine 
poems, FREE. Your hopes are realized, IT IS 
a masterpiece. The concern that desires to ex- 
amine poems, FREE, says so. Furthermore the 
coiucern explains that unfortunately they are not 
in a position to handle the poem to your ad- 
vantage, but they strongly recommend that you 
hasten this poem with all possible haste to Mr. 
“Come-on,” the composer. Mr. “Come-on,” the 
composer, is constantly on the lookout for ex- 
ceptional poems like yours, and is so situated 
that he can give all possible advantages of ex- 
ploitation, etc., to so meritorious a poem. Yes, 
sir, the concern that desires to examine poems, 
FREE, strongly recommends that you hasten this 
poem with all possible speed to Mr. “Come-on,” 
the composer, for Mr. “Come-on,” the composer, 
is the only composer they know of that is suffi- 
ciently equipped to set this wonderful poem to 
the wonderful setting it requires. 

Life is sweet. Joyous is the day. The world 
takes on a rosy hue. Here, by jingoes, is an op- 
portunity to raise the mortgage on the old home 
stead, and, by golly, you’re gonna grab it. You 
thought the poem was darned good, of course, 
but you never supposed you'd dug up a regular 
gold mine. Aside from raising the mortgage you 
decide to purchase a Packard to tour in and a 
Ford or two to chore around in. 

In the meantime Mr. “Come-on” has reported 
on the poem. Your hopes are well-founded, 
the poem IS good. In fact, the poem is wonder- 
ful, possessing that “indescribable something” 
that touches the hearts of the dear peepul, bring 
ing, by its splendid sentiment, copious draughts 
of the salty tears to the eyes of the sentimental 
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SONGWRITERS 
Success is but the Reward of Experience. 
Enhance your opportunity for success by affiliating 
with a songwriting organization, 
THE SONG AUTHORS’ MUTUAL 
LEAGUE 
Is the “Big Brother’ to the songwriting fraternity. 


Through membership you are directed and advised. 
and “loaned” the EXPERIENCE of years. 


Free criticism service, including the examination 
of song manuscripts, and probable markets suggested. 


Write for League prospectus. 
Address: C. S. MILLSPAUGH, President 
Warwick, N. Y. 








MME. FRANCES LE ROY 
Will give a careful reading and dependable 
criticism of your script for $2 and return 
postage. Special rates for revision and 
protection. 
LE ROY PHOTOPLAY GUILD 
236 West 22nd St. New York City 


Have You An /dea 
FardA Movie Star? 


WRITE FOR 
THE MOVIES 


Big Morey /p /t — 


Ideas for Moving Picture Plays 
Wanted by Producers 

BIG PRICES PAID FOR ACCEPTED MATERIAL 

Submit ideas in any form at once for our free 


examination and advice. Previous experience un- 
necessary, 

This is not a school. We have no course, plan, 
book, system or other instruction matter to sell you. 
A strictly bona fide service for those who would 
turn their talent into dollars. 


An Interesting Booklet 
“THE PHOTOPLAY IN THE MAKING” 
Sent free for the asking 


BRISTOL PHOTOPLAY STUDIOS 


SUITE 602 R, BRISTOL BLDG,. NEW YORK, N. Y 











Simple copying.. 

Poems and songs. 

PE VIMINE 65.5! ssis aii som eno 25c per 1000 words 
One carbon copy ‘ciao: Prompt service. 
Cash with order. I pay return postage. 


BESSIE G. HUNDLEY 
West Point Mississippi 


SHORT STORIES, NOVELS, PHOTO- 
PLAYS AND POETRY TYPED. 


spelling and punctuation. 


Correct form, n 
Poetry, 1c per line. 


MSS., 40c per 1000 words; 


Address: SALVADOR SANTELLA 
617 Hayes St. Hazleton, Pa. 














WRITERS! 


If you want your manuscripts typed right 
send them to us. Write for a free sample. 


AUTHOR’S TYPING COMPANY 
411 E. Cincinnati Ave. San Antonio, Tex. 


AUTHORS: We specialize in typing, criti- 
cising and revising MSS. Send for par- 
ticulars. Reduced rates for each new 
customer during May. 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
2252 Sierra Madre St. Pasadena, Calif. 














AUTHORS who are looking for a reliable 
person either to type or to revise Manu- 
script, try 

THORNE’S TYPING AND REVISING 

Agency 


84 Parker Street Lowell, Mass. 


Stories, Scenarios, Lectures, Poems type- 
written at a price consistent with first- 
class work. A technically correct 
typewritten manuscript is half sold. Let 
me handle your next production on ap- 
proval. Pay if satisfied. 


W. NEUMAN, Box 558, East Akron, Ohio. 

















The New York Photodramatist Club is a 
group of aspiring photoplay and short 
story writers. The books are now open 
for membership. Please communicate 
with its Secretary, Alfred H. Deeley, 207 
Columbus Ave., New York City. 


MANUSCRIPTS, SCENARIOS TYPED, 
REVISED. 


Prompt service. Reasonable. 


HAWORTH TYPING SERVICE 
1237 R. E. Trust Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 











| MANUSCRIPTS neatly typewritten, revised 


j 
| 
j 
| 
| 
i 
‘ 


Portsmouth, 


in proper selling form, and returned to you in one 
day’s time, 60c per thousand words. Send us your 
written copy. Sample of typing and full terms 
sent on request. 


Authors’ Typing and Revising Bureau 
J. A. Snively, Mgr. 
Ohio 








POEMS, STORIES, PHOTOPLAYS. 
Expert typing, revising, criticising and 
correcting by successful author at moder- 
ate rates. List of stars and_ stories 

wanted. Write for terms. 


WRITERS’ LEAGUE 
$01 Currier Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Manuscripts Typed and Revised. We are 
pleased to announce that we have never 
yet had a dissatisfied customer. Write 
for sample of work and rates. 

BURNAM TYPING BUREAU 

115% Walnut St. Waterloo, Ia. 








revised by 
technical 
assured. 


MANUSCRIPTS typed and 
expert stenographer. Correct 
form, spelling and punctuation 
Write for terms and samples. 


AUTHORS’ TYPING AND REVISING 


BUREAU 
234 North Main St. Rushville, Ind. 








AUTHORS — WRITERS — Send us your 
manuscripts to be typewritten and put in salable 
form. Stories. articles, poems and photoplays neatly 
copied. Careful attention given to all work. Write 
for terms. 


tales i" TYPING BUREAU 
. Thomas, Mgr. 


Spray, North Carolina 








ATTENTION: Authors—Professional and 
Amateur. Let us revise and type your manuscripts 
in correct technical form, as required by publishers, 
Rates reasonable. Furnished upon request. Write: 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
6762 Parkland Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 








TYPING, REVISING—Manuscripts, Pho- 
toplays, Stories. Technical form. At- 
tractive copy. Prompt service. Reasonable 
rates. Write for terms. 

Reliable Typing and Revising Bureau 

1203 Woodland Ave. Des Moines, Ia. 








A TRIAL WILL CONVINCE YOU 
That your MSS. will be made. beautiful and salable. 
Punctuation and spelling corrections free. 50c per 
1000 words; Poems, 2c per line; clear, neat carbons 
included. Satisfaction guaranteed. Prompt service. 
Write for special price on contracts, specifications, etc. 


THE SUCCESS TYPING AGENCY 
6905 Whitney Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 








Short Stories, Photoplays and Poems wanted 
for expert revising and typing. We offer con 
structive criticism. Prompt and efficient service 
at reasonable rates. Send manuscript or write for 
further information. 


North State Typing and Revising Bureau 
Wake Forest, N. C. 








ATTENTION, WRITERS! Send your 
Typing and Revising to Indianapolis, the 
Home of Famous Authors! Expert work 
at reasonable prices. 

Central Typing and Revising Company 


2348 N. Penna. St., Indianapolis, Ind. 











inclined, and, by its element of spontaneous hu- 
mor, hearty gusts of laughter to the lips of those 
natures that find affinity in humor. Yes, the song 
will be a riot. 

Yes, leave it to Mr. “Come-on,” Mr. “Come-on” 
is personally interested in this particular poem, 
and with the music he will set, the song may easily 
make a fortune for its lucky owner. 

The business details are soon settled, and con- 
tracts duly signed. In substance, you are to 
pay Mr. “Come-on,” the composer, a sum that 
varies between forty and sixty dollars, for pre- 
paring an equally wonderful setting to your 
equally wonderful poem. (Mr. “Come-on” sells 
his services dearly, of course.) This is your 
only expenditure. For this amount Mr. “Come-on” 
agrees to set the music, guarantees to have the 
song published either by a New York or Chicago 
publisher, or refund the money, furthermore 
agrees to place it with a publisher that will secure 
the copyright in your name, and pay you a royalty 
of four cents per copy. You are also to be sup- 


plied with a number of printed copies for your 
Also, you are to share in all mechanical 


own use. 
royalties. 

Everything is jake. The world dissin alonz. 
Also the days. Soon your allotment of printed 
copies arrive. You note that the song is not 
printed on a particularly good grade of paper, 
and that there is an aspect of cheapness about 
the copies, but nevertheless it seems but a trifling 
matter. Possibly the publisher couldn’t obtain 
a better grade of paper at the time} being. Be- 
sides, this is an immaterial matter compared to 
the rapidly arriving day when the royalty state- 
ment will be forwarded. This is the day of all 
days, the day you anticipate with delectable 
relish. Just for the fun of it you |write “your 
publishers” relative to the song and itis acceptance 
by the public. A week passes, a month, still “your 
publishers” do not answer. This| is another 
trifling matter; they are probably too busy to 
write, you decide. | 

The day arrives. You haunt the 
Sure enough, there is a letter from “your pub- 
lishers.” Eagerly you tear it open; yes, there 
is a distinctly blue content, it must be a check; 
it is, yeah, eagerly you scan it, it reads “pay to 
bearer twenty-five cents.” 

As Stephen Foster placed in an immortal song, 
“All the world is sad and lonely.” You evidently 
agree. 

Yes, my friend, the foregoing experience will 
undoubtedly be yours if you accept this propo- 
sition. The whole thing is a “cut and dried” 
plan to secure your money. The concern that 
desires to examine poems, FREE, is Mr. “Come- 
on.” The “publisher” is also Mr. “Come- on,” in 
fact, this enterprising gentleman is the “whole 
works” but only appears in the capacity of a com- 
poser whose only concern is to set music to your 
words. Apparently you are dealing with three 
separate concerns, but only “apparently.” Mr. 
“Come-on” is the chap that spends| the money 
so obtained. You can beat this combination only 
by staying away from it. Money so expended 
is money lost. Invariably the only income that 
can be derived from a proposition of this kind 
is through the sale of the song copies allotted to 
you. And as a rule it takes a mighty good sales- 
man to dispose of such poor song specimens as 

the “pay for publishing publisher” turns out. 


Postoffice. 
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NEWSWRITING 
A Most Fascinating Vocation 


Learn the Proper Method -- Know 
Just How to Start and Proceed 


THE “IDEAL” COURSE IN NEWSWRITING AND CORRESPONDENCE 
WILL THOROUGHLY EQUIP YOU 


If you’re fond of adventure and excitement and have a happy faculty of overcoming all obstacles— 
you’re naturally fitted for newspaper work. But before you can start in this fascinating vocation, you 
must know HOW TO START and HOW TO PROCEED. In other words, you must learn the 
FUNDAMENTALS of successful newswriting FIRST. Then you'll be THOROUGHLY PREPARED 
TO GO AHEAD. 

For this specific purpose the “IDEAL” Course in Newswriting and Correspondence has been pa‘ns- 
takingly prepared by an expert newspaper man. It tells you everything you need to know about gathering, 
writing and handling news copy. You learn just what news IS and why it is essential to make the most 
of your opportunities when you secure exclusive stories, or “‘scoops,” as they are known in newspaper 
offices. 

The dominating idea back of the “IDEAL’’ Course is HELPFULNESS—we want to assist the 
greatest number of aspiring writers—we want to get them started RIGHT on the road to success. YOU 
and every other ambitious writer who longs to write for the dailies is offered a remarkable opportunity 
during the present month, 


HERE’S AN OFFER YOU’LL QUICKLY ACCEPT 


The “IDEAL” Course in Newswriting and Correspondence has been selling at $10.00. That it is 
easily worth it has been proved many times over—our files contain innumerable letters from students who 
would willingly pay twice this amount, if necessary, to get the information they secured from their 
“IDEAL” course. But we believe that there are many struggling young writers who, at the present time, 
cannot afford to invest this amount. And these are the writers we intend to help by offering a regular 
“IDEAL” Course in Newswriting and Correspondence and a year’s subscription to the WRITER’S 
DIGEST for only $5.00. But you must act IMMEDIATELY. 

Clip the convenient coupon and mail it TODAY—it may mean the turning point in your career. 
Your “IDEAL” Course will be sent you by return mail. When your mail carrier delivers it, pay him 
$5.00 in full settlement for the lessons and 12 big, helpful numbers of THE WRITER’S DIGEST—the first 
aid to every ambitious writers This is a remarkable offer backed by our money-back guarantee—unless 
you’re FULLY SATISFIED we do not want your money. 

Start YOUR writing career RIGHT NOW—clip the coupon before you turn the page. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
905 Butler Building : Cincinnati, Ohio 


I 
=~ 1 The Writer’s Digest, 
905 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MAIL Send me the “IDEAL” Course in Newswriting and Correspondence and enter my subscription 
for one year to the WRITER’S DIGEST, beginning with the current number. I agree to 
pay the mail-carrier $5.00 in full settlement for both the Course and twelve issues of the 








magazine. 
THIS It is understood that if, after a three-day review of the course, I am not satisfied, the lessons 
COUPON and the magazine can be returned and my money will be refunded in full without question. 


TODAY 
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Partly folded—about 844 pounds 


THE GREAT 
INSTANTLY 
Interchangeable-type 


TYPEWRITER 


FULL CAPACITY — FULL SIZE KEYBOARD 


Cal. 
1921. 


Los Angeles, 
Oct. 19th, 


Gentlemen: 


As manager of the reading depart- 


ment of the PHOTOPLAYWRIGHTS 
LEAGUE OF AMERICA there are 
thousands of manuscripts going 
through my hands in the course 
of a year, and I wish to say that 
of these thousands the neatest, 
clearest and most distinctive 
are the products of the HAM- 
MOND MULTIPLEX. 


That is why--after using sever- 
al other makes--I bought a HAM- 
MOND myself. That is why I ad- 
vise every one in the writing 
game--with whom I come in con- 
tact, and they are many--to buy 


a HAMMOND. 


You can put me on record in con- 
nection with the above state- 
ments, Thanking you for the 


privilege of having one,I an, 


hi Wee Cen 


MULTIPLEX your manuscripts on 
the Hammond and give your words 
a personality and emphasis, not 
otherwise possible. 


AMONG OUR EMINENT USERS ARE: 


Wat Mason 
WititiAM Dean How_ELts 
FREDERICK R. Dey 
Sir JAMES MATTHEWS! BARRIE 
Joun Kenprick BANGs 
Mrs. GENE STRATTON-PoRTER 
GeorceE W. CABLE 
Evetyn Scott SNEAD-BURNETT 
J. Frank Davis, Esq. 
ATHERTON BROWNELL 
PRINCE PIERRE TROUBETZKOI 
Mrs. FRANK STOREY 














Ready to Carry 


Send for FREE Catalog. 
Special Terms tn Authors. 


Hammond Typewriter Corp. 


604 E. 69th St. 
New York, N. Y., U.S. A. 

















